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Certainly not when the 





=s==== new Epson® LQ-570, LQ-1070, 
ActionPrinter™ 5000 and ActionPrinter 5500 offer 
such sizeable advantages. 

All four feature ESC/P 2) a breakthrough 
printer control system that, for the first me, brings 
scalable fonts to dot matrix printing. So now, as 
you've probably noticed, you can have a real choice 
of type sizes, instead of the usual two or three. Plus 
a level of freedom in handling type that other de 


printers can only dream of. On top of that, you 
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tmatrix sharper, more accurate, more sophisticated text and graphics, 


ll enjoy — Advantages that previously were only available from lasers. 


ulated from standard, compressed and double-high pitch sizes. All company and/or product names are trademarks and/or 
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Our Point Sizes. 


other Dot Matrix 
, Not Much Point. 


What’s more, these new printers are as adept with — warranty. The support of our helpful toll-free 800 number. 
paper as they are with type. They can put up to four And, of course, legendary Epson 
different kinds of paper at your fingertips at once, feed up _reliability. 
to 200 sheets automatically, and, with Epson SmartPark™ So you could buy another 


paper handling, let you easily switch from one paper type __ printer. But before you do, visit your 





to another. nearby Epson Dealer, or call 800-289-3776. 


Additional strong points include a 2-year limited It will make anything else seem, well, pointless. 
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76% OF BUSINESS TRAVELERS SAY THEIR EXPENSE REPORTS 
ARE BEING SCRUTINIZED LIKE NEVER BEFORE. 


Times are tough. The economy is uncertain. And your Holiday Inn hotels don’t just look good on an expense report 
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company’s counting on you to keep your expenses down. Still, you're You can depend on us for an inviting room. The necessary business 
the one out there on the road. You know what it takes to get tools. And the warmth and comfort you need to relax and 
your work done. After all, the company’s counting on you to get the job done. All delivered at an affordable rate. 
keep your clients happy, too. There's a Holiday Inn hotel that’s right for your budget. 


There’s nobody who understands all the pressures For reservations at any Holiday Inn, Holiday Inn Crowne Plaza* 





that go along with business travel like Holiday Inn? Pressures or Holiday Inn Express} call 1-800-HOLIDAY or your travel 


such as finding an accommodating place you would like to stay agent. In times like these, it’s good to know there's a value 


that also represents a very good value. you can always depend on. 


STAY WITH SOMEONE YOU KNOW’ Hrotiday Svu L 


TALL 1-800-HOLIDAY OR YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
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FROM THE PUBLISHER 


eaders of Time have long been familiar with Robert 
Hughes’ provocative, elegantly expressed art reviews, But 
the art world has never been enough to hold Hughes; he is one 
of the magazine’s true Renaissance men. In 1987 he published 
The Fatal Shore, a best-selling, critically acclaimed history of 
the settling of his native Australia. Next month Knopf will 
bring out Barcelona, his account of the social and cultural his- 
tory of the Spanish city. In the pages of Time, Hughes has had 
his say on everything from motorcycling to gun control. 
Hughes’ essay this week, The Fraying of America, is adapted 
from his lecture series at the New York Public Library titled 
“The Culture of Complaint,” to be published later this year by 
Oxford University Press, The lectures were inspired by his un- 
happiness at efforts to remake U.S. school curriculums along 
politically correct lines. “What angers me is the herd instinct 
that leads people to suppose that European culture is the fount 
of all evils in the world,” says Hughes. “I don’t believe it is.” 
TIME editors have grown accustomed to Bob’s forceful 
opinions and iconoclastic ways. The magazine hired him in 
1970, when he was a free-lance art critic living in London. Se- 
nior editor Christopher Porterfield, then our London bureau 
cultural correspondent, recalls that Hughes expressed two con- 
cerns about going to work for TIME. “He wanted to know if he 
would have to cut his shoulder-length hair,” says Porterfield, 
“and whether he would have to give up his motorcycle.” 
The hair has been tamed (Bob’s choice), but not his restless 
energy. Hughes, 53, divides his time between a loft in down- 




















Hughes pauses 
at the New York 
Public Library 


“Generally 
speaking, the 
real world 
interests me 
more than the 
art world.” 


town Manhattan and a house on Shelter Island, off New York’s 
Long Island. In between his books and art criticism, he enjoys 
such hobbies as carpentry and deep-sea fishing. Though he has 
by no means become bored with the art scene (his next book will 
be on the painter Goya), Hughes admits a growing passion for 
history and social issues. “Generally speaking,” he says, “the 
real world interests me more than the art world.” Happily, writ- 
ing for TIME gives him an opportunity to keep an eye on both. 
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LETTERS 





THE RECESSION 


“It is imperative 
that we use this 
economic 
disruption as an 
opportunity to 
reflect on how we 
got here.” 





Jay Blackburn 
Seattle 








Your report on the recession was ex- 
cellent [Business, Jan. 13]. However, 
there are many Americans who were not 
on a spending binge during the '80s. Many 

| of us have been living from paycheck to 

paycheck, unable to save for the future. 

Many Americans have been laid off from 

long-standing jobs in factories that have 

disappeared. One consolation for those of 

| us who weren't party to the "80s binge is 
that the recession is just plain old hat. 

Karna Kaminski 

Sturbridge, Mass. 


How many Americans are firmly 
perched in their Hondas, checking their 
Casio digital watches while their new for- 
cign-made TV sets and vers keep running, 

| yet still find time to debase the government 
as the sole cause of the recession? Every- 

| one is responsible, and we can set the prob- 
lem right by purchasing American goods 
for a change. 

Edward C. So 
Irvine, Calif. 











The solution to the recession—we are 
told—is consumer confidence, demon- 
strated through spending. But do we real- 
ly need more cars, more houses, more 
products in general? Let's direct our 
spending in productive ways and rebuild 
America from the inside out. Providing 
services—not new products—is the long- 
term responsible solution. 

John Fineberg 
Minneapolis 


The party time of the "80s is over. We 
just don’t want to clean up and pay for it. 

Larry B. Fagin 

Bellingham, Wash. 


We are asked to begin spending again. 

Is this the voice of the new world order, or 

will citizens around the globe develop 

more appropriate, longer-range values as 
part of our investment in the future? 

Keith Nelson 

Hatboro, Pa. 





Keeping the Faith 


Your article on the problems sur- 
rounding the hunt for U.S. servicemen 
still missing after the Vietnam War [Na- 
TION, Jan. 13] was useful in helping to heal 
the wounds of that conflict. Most of us un- 
derstand why families of the missing in ac- 
tion with no proof of death deny a terrible 
loss. Why so many Vietnam veterans cling 


| to the MIA cause deserves a deeper look. 
| Those of us who fought in Vietnam differ 


on many issues, but we share a sense of be- 

trayal and distrust of government. The 

MIA cause resonates with those intense 

feelings and keeps them alive. Insisting on 

the return of the missing—whether it is ra- 

tional or not—feels like keeping faith with 
one another. 

William F. Crandell 

Director, New York State 

Vietnam Memorial 

Albany 


Right or wrong, for whatever reasons 
we fought a war in Vietnam: if there are 
still soldiers over there, it is our duty to 
bring them home. 

Dan R. Diercks 
Kansas City 





What Happened to a Missing Pilot? 
Apparently there is some misinforma- 
tion in your report on the search for my 
brother, Air Force Colonel Charles Scharf 
[NATION, Jan. 13]. The location where his 
aircraft exploded was 79 miles northwest 
of Hanoi. After the explosion, one de- 
ployed parachute was seen. The time and 
altitude of the impact were such that both 
the men in the aircraft could have ejected 
safely. A known pow camp was three 
miles away from the site of the crash. 











There have been many reports of live 
sightings of Colonel Scharf. A U.S.S.R. 
military adviser has stated that my brother 
was a POW. My conclusions are based on 
facts. Of course my brother's body was not 
in a grave at the crash site. He did not die 
then, nor is he dead today. 
Barbara Scharf Lowerison 
San Diego 





Marilyn Quayle’s Role 

TIME’s piece about the Washington 
Post's recent series on Vice President Dan 
Quayle and his wife [NATION, Jan. 20] 
misrepresents the thrust of the paper’s re- 
porting on Marilyn Quayle. You empha- 
sized the negative and ignored the far 
more numerous and significant positive 
statements about her. A more representa- 
tive account would have included refer- 
ences to her as “a complicated, bright, 
strong-willed woman” who is a pioneer in 
“a new generation of political spouses”; to 
her friends’ praise of her for “generosity 
and warmth” and their admiration of her 
“directness, commitment and passion.” 
The series also noted she brings “the same 
thoroughness and energy” to her home 
and family. She is portrayed as her hus- 
band’s best friend and closest adviser, a 

continuing source of strength to him. 
William Kristol, Chief of Staff 
Office of the Vice President 
Washington 


Why does Marilyn Quayle receive a 
nightly packet of the “big decisions” her 
husband is considering? Since she has not 
been elected to the political office that 
would entitle her to this material, why is 
she getting it? 

Howard H. Farrington 
Timonium, Md. 





Wrong Party 


In an item on candidates who are en- 
tered in the New Hampshire primary, you 
described extremist Lyndon LaRouche as 
a “wild-eyed libertarian” [NATION, Jan. 
13]. Some people might think that means 
he belongs to the Libertarian Party. La- 
Rouche is not and never has been a Liber- 
tarian. We in this party don’t want him. 
The Democrats can have him, and indeed 
they do—as their candidate. 

Andre Marrou 
Nominee for President 
Libertarian Party | 

Las Vegas 


Your reference to LaRouche as a lib- 
ertarian was a real knee slapper. What's 
next? W.C. Fields as the Prohibition Par- 
ty’s candidate? Captain Ahab as spokes- 
man for Greenpeace? 

Dante DeAmicis 
San Jose 
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The glide is so smooth, the sound so soft, the 
physical challenge so real—you hardly notice the 


y snow is missing. 


The new NordicSport™ Ski is one of NordicTrack’s new 
Sport Simulator™ systems. Our state-of-the-art 
graphite construction lets the machine move and 
react to your body's motions for authentic sport 
simulation and a more vigorous total-body workout. 
Skiers and non-skiers alike will enjoy the 
aerobic benefits of the NordicSport Ski, 
including a strengthened cardiovascular 


system, toned body, and reduction in body fat 
with an increase in lean muscle mass so you burn 
more calories. 


And you'll feel like you're doing it all outdoors. A 
patented flywheel and one-way clutch mechanism 
simulate the smooth, non-jarring motion of gliding 
across snow. While the upper-body exercise simulates 
poling to give you a whole-body workout. 


Call today to discover the exhilaration of 
cross-country skiing, right in your own home. 
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~ LETTERS 


| Wagner Variations 


Michael Walsh in his article about why 
Richard Wagner's works should be played 
in Israel [MusIc, Jan. 13] states, “Neither 
Mahler nor Schoenberg could be per- 
formed in Nazi Germany solely because 
they were Jews: Should Wagner suffer, in 
principle, the same fate?” Wagner's music 
and its association with Nazism are the 
cause of painful discord among Israelis. 
The answer to the question is yes! 

Geraldine Segal 
Randallstown, Md. 


I believe Wagner's work ought to be 
allowed a hearing in Israel. But Walsh errs 
in implying that problems dealing with 
anti-Semitism or the memories of the Ho- 
locaust can be resolved by the fact that 
“the number of camp survivors grows few- 
er each year.” Such an assertion suggests 
that only the existence of a small group re- 
minds an uncaring world of the incredible 
cruelties perpetrated by the Nazis and the 
ever present dangers of anti-Semitism. 

Joseph Shieber 
Magdeburg, Germany 


An Extra Dimension 


More than 80 
readers spot- 
ted some spe- 
cial signifi- 
cance in one of 
the photo- 
graphs accom- 
panying our 
story on the re- 
cession. Wrote Philip S. Champion of 
Rocklin, Calif.: “How disturbingly appro- 
priate that the image you chose to illus- 
trate the health of the U.S. economy 
should be the carcass of an American 
automobile plant being picked over by a 
piece of Komatsu construction 
equipment.” 
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Technology you can 
measure with a dipstick 


Say the words “high technology” and what images come to mind? 

A sleek jet aircraft flying more than twice as fast as sound can 
travel? A space vessel beaming photos from another planet to earth? A 
tiny microprocessor holding millions of bits of information and instruc- 
tions? A fictional android with superhuman strength and virtual 
indestructibility? 

We tend to think of technology in terms of hardware, but it comes 
in other forms as well. Technology can also be poured from a 
container. 

Take synthetic motor oils, for example. Sure, they've been around 
a long time, but they just got better. Advanced Formula Mobil 1°, a syn- 
thetic motor oil introduced at the start of the year, performs almost flaw- 
lessly, even when conditions are at their toughest. 

In tests, after 200,000 miles of rigorous and demanding operation, 
cars using the new Mobil 1 with regular oil changes and servicing showed 

no wear on critical parts. 

The synthetic lubricant is up to four times more stable in hot- 
running engines than conventional motor oils, and that means less oil 
consumption and sustained fuel economy. It handles cold well, too, pour- 
ing easily at 55 degrees below zero. 

As for cleanliness, remained free of sludge even after 
200,000 rigorous test miles. And after the mileage equivalent of 15 years’ 
driving, auto emissions continued to meet the levels set by the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency. 

It didn't just happen. This motor oil is the result of about 45 years 
of technological advances. It was 1947 when Mobil began researching 
the synthetic fluid that would become basic to 
lubricants. In 1976, Mobil introduced the original Mobil 1, the first syn- 
thetic automotive-engine lubricant marketed worldwide. 

We developed similar synthetics for use in both military and com- 
mercial jet aircraft, the space shuttle, nuclear submarines, other marine 
applications and the first nonstop round-the-world flight without 


When it came time to examine our space-age product again, we 
set up aresearch task force to see if we could invent a formula that would 
do an even better job. The result was Advanced Formula Mobil 1. 

The development of Mobil 1 and Advanced Formula Mobil 1 is not 
the kind of technological breakthrough you're likely to read about on a 
newspaper's front page. But it means longer life for automobiles, while 
helping to control emissions and improve fuel efficiency. And because of 
the superior qualities of our synthetics, they have also helped with other 
breakthroughs, like keeping the space shuttle flying. 

But that should come as no surprise. Private-sector t 
has been keeping the world turning for as long as there's been 
a private sector. Among other examples from Mobil are the cracking cat- 
alysts we introduced in the '60s, which have resulted in a boost of as 
much as 40 percent in the gasoline yield of existing refinery units. Mobil 
catalysts also increase octane, decrease emissions, help make chemi- 
cals, and convert methanol into gasoline—and they're licensed to refiners 
around the world. 

So high technology isn’t found only in gleaming structures and 
futuristic movies. It can be poured from bottles and loaded into a 
refinery's cracking unit. 

And it makes our lives better. 
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Trees aren't the only plants that 








are good for the atmosphere. 


Because nuclear plants don’t burn 
anything to make electricity, nuclear 
plants don’t pollute the air. 

In fact, America’s 111 operating 
nuclear electric plants displace other 
power sources and so reduce certain 


airborne pollutants in the U.S. by 


more than 19,000 tons every day. 
Just as important, nuclear plants 
produce no greenhouse gases. 
But more plants are needed—to 
help satisfy the nation’s growing 


need for electricity without sacrific- 
ing the quality of our environment. 
For a free booklet on nuclear energy, 
write to the U.S. Council for Energy 
Awareness, P.O. Box 66080, Dept. 
HP01, Washington, D.C. 20035. 


Nuclear energy means Cleaner air: 





GRAPEVINE 


By JANICE CASTRO/Reported by Wendy Cole 








DON’T NUKE THE HAND THAT FEEDS YOU 

HELMUT KOHL has a bone to pick with BORIS YELTSIN. As 
the largest contributor of economic aid so far to the troubled repub- 
lics, Germany is just a tad ticked off by U.S. intelligence reports that 
| the old Soviet Union continues to briskly manufacture nuclear 
weapons. Among them are SS-18s, SS-25s and SS-24s traditionally 
aimed at Western Europe. How come? Maybe no one remembered 
to tell the factories to stop. Whatever the explanation, Chancellor 
Kohl intends to do something about it. While he will continue pro- 
viding emergency rations to the republics this winter, Germany may 
halt financing and other long-term aid unless they knock it off. 





Russian soldiers loading German emergency aid 


MEANWHILE, BACK AT THE BARGAINING TABLE... 


Other plans to dismantle the long nuclear standoff are moving ahead 
smartly. U.S. intelligence officials anticipate a major breakthrough in arms-control 
verification by spring. Until now, spy satellites have provided the best way to peek 
at what the other side is doing. Gorbachev quipped that U.S. military satellites 
could read the license plates on Moscow cars. But bad weather can block the view 
from space: airplanes would be better. Members of NATO and the former WARSAW 
PACT countries are close to an unprecedented agreement to permit regular verifi- 
cation flights over one another’s territory. Come in, O’Hare! Requesting permis- 
sion to land. I’m out of film. 


SORRY, OTHERWISE ENGAGED 

What’s more important: Sending a message or a messenger? The NATIONAL 
WOMEN’S POLITICAL CAUCUS has decided not to co-sponsor a major abortion-rights 
march on Washington in April. The march, being mounted by the National Organization 
for Women and other groups, may feature such attention-getting favorites as chaining 
oneself to the White House fence. The N.w.p.c., which focuses on helping get women 
elected to public office, feels that marches and civil disobedience are a waste of its re- 
sources, Says spokeswoman Pat Reilly: “For what it would cost us to participate in this 
march, we can elect several women.” 


| GET OUT THE LYCRA, AND CHECK THOSE PECS 


Just in case you can’t get enough of those precious poseurs on American Gladia- 
tors, two new copycat challengers are headed for the airwaves. Knights and Warriors will 
| pit villains like Princess Malice and Venom against challengers from health clubs every- 
where. In Warriors on Wheels, players in souped-up vehicles will compete in events like 
Road Kill (shooting at passing targets) and Flights of Destruction (crashing their 
wheels). Slime Bomb we don’t want to know about. Don’t look for them on PBS 
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Look out for Princess Malice 


FORWARD SPIN | 








FIRST PUNDIT Both commentator Pat Buchanan and humor col- 
umnist Dave Barry are running for President. It’s time for a Draft 
Ann Landers movement. Listen, Cookie, hard-pressed Americans 
could use some practical advice. 


LEFT-COAST POLITICS Malibu now counts whales and dolphins 
as citizens. Santa Cruz is considering an ordinance to protect 
working slobs against “appearance discrimination,” and San 
Francisco may follow suit. Expect the corporate exodus from 
California to reach landslide proportions. 

POLICE BLOTTER Inspired by sexual-harassment laws, a Mon- 


tana statute outlaws hunter harassment by animal-rights activ- 
ists. Coming soon: harasser harassment. 


POLITICAL LINGO Primaries used to winnow out the weaker can- 
didates. But this year some Democrats hope their candidates can 
“winnow in,” that is, earn respect by hanging around. Our advice: 
Call Ann Landers. 


COLLECTOR OVERDOSE The trading boom in baseball cards has 
given us series featuring soap stars, Desert Storm heroes, rab- 
bis, drug-sniffing dogs, fugitives and now a new 196-card set pic- 
turing missing children. What next? Broken hearts? Top 10 organ 
transplants? 

APPEARANCES Fashion magazines are sprouting models who 
look like actual women. Cosmetics makers are pushing the “real” 
look. Get ready for the Tammy Faye Bakker backlash. 
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Moment 
Of Truth 


Insisting that Flowers’ charges are “false,” 
Bill Clinton faces the biggest test of his 


political career 


By MICHAEL KRAMER 


et it never be said that Bill Clin 

ton does not understand the 

game and how to win it. As a 

strategist and tactician, the Ar 
kansas Governor is as thoughtful a stu 
dent of politics as has ever held office. It is 
not surprising then that Clinton has devel 
oped a bottom-line theory for achieving 
the ultimate office. “When you are run 
ning for the presidency at a time when you 
are just coming into people’s lives,” Clin 
ton told TIME two weeks ago, “when 
you're a relatively unknown challenger 
rather than an incumbent, and the public 
has to judge whether you can defend the 
national security, they want to see how 
you deal with trouble, how you handle 
yourself when things blow up.” 

Clinton is in the midst of answering 
that question—for himself, for his sup 
porters and for those he is asking to put 
him in the White House. The test of his 
political life is upon him. He has planned 
for the presidency for decades; with a his 
torian’s intensity, he has gone to school on 
the defects of all the failed Democratic 
contenders for the past 20 years. That a 
problem of zipper control might be his un- 
doing cannot have struck him unawares 
Rumors of his womanizing have been 
around for years. The stories were so 
widespread that at a 1988 Gridiron show 
in Littke Rock, two lawyers portrayed 
themselves as Clinton and Gary Hart and 
sang To All the Girls We've Loved Before 

Last fall, before the whispers became a 
crescendo, Clinton, with his wife by his 
side, shrewdly pre-empted the buzz by 
telling reporters that his 16-year marriage 
to the former Hillary Rodham had been 
less than perfect. Whatever it was that he 
was admitting—and he refused to be spe 
cific—he said he was proud of still being 
married. As to the exact nature of his 
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For 12 years | 
was his girlfriend, 
and now he tells 
me to deny it. 


— GENNIFER FLOWERS 


The story is 
not accurate. The 
story is just not 
true. 


BILL CLINTON 


problems, Clinton asserted they were no 
one else’s business. The revelation was re- 
ceived as a welcome exercise in truth tell- 
ing, and the issue faded from view. 

Until last week, that is, when the su- 
permarket tabloid Star printed allegations 
by an Arkansas state employee and some- 
time cabaret singer named Gennifer 
Flowers that she and Clinton had a 12- 
year affair. Never mind that Flowers her 
self was already on record as denying the 
relationship. In a Jan. 30, 1991, letter, 
Flowers’ attorney threatened legal action 
against a Little Rock radio station for 
“wrongfully and untruthfully [alleging] an 
affair between my client” and Clinton. 

The Star bought Flowers’ story for an 
undisclosed sum (Clinton says it was 
$50,000). In graphic detail, Flowers re- 
counted the alleged affair that she said 
lasted from 1977 to 1989, Accompanying 
the tale were partial transcripts of about a 
dozen conversations Flowers taped of 
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herself and Clinton over a 14-month peri- 
od that ended in mid-January 1992. The 
Star has refused to let other journalists lis 
ten to the entire tape, but in an eight-sec- 
ond fragment made available last week, 
Clinton can be heard saying that “as long 
as everyone hangs tough” there will be no 
problems. “If they ever hit you with it, just 
say no and go on.” Snippets of the conver- 
sations published by the Star do not re 
cord an admission of sexual contact, but 
the tabloid’s editor insists they confirm an 
illicit relationship and indicate that Clin 
ton was urging a cover-up 


Nonsense, Clinton said last Thurs 
day: “Local Republicans are behind 
this.” And Flowers’ “story 1s Just not 


true.” Clinton said that after consulting 


with his wife, he returned Flowers’ calls 


“every time she called me” because 
Flowers was “frightened she felt that 
her life was being ruined by people ha- 


rassing her and offering her bribes to 
change her story.” Clinton says he urged 
Flowers to “just tell the truth.” He is 
not surprised that those words do not 
appear in the Srar's “Well, 
I’m sure they didn’t put that in there. I 


told her several times.” 


transcripts 


hatever the truth, Clinton 
realized that his denials of 
Flowers’ charges were not 
enough, so he agreed to ap 
pear with his wife on cBS’s 60 Minutes 


Sunday night. How to effectively stem 
an anticipated “bimbo du jour” problen 
had become a tactical consideration be 
cause Clinton was dissatisfied with how 
his denials played through the print me 


dia’s filter Too little control of how it 


goes over,” explained a Clinton aide 
“The only way out is through televi 
sion.” With 60 Minutes’ post—Super 
Bowl audience expected to approach 


100 million people, the state of the Clin 
tons’ union was certain to command a 
greater viewership than George Bush's 
State of the Tuesday, 
a speech sure to be one of the most po 
litically significant of his career 

The 60 Minutes segment was taped in 
Boston in a suite at the Ritz Carlton late 
Sunday morning, with a fire roaring the 
backround conservatively as 
they sat on a small sofa, the Clintons 
calm and They held 
hands intermittently. At one point Hilla 
ry Clinton gently rubbed her husband's 
back, but there was none of the fawning 
gaze Nancy Reagan affected every time 
her husband performed 

As for Flowers’ charges, there was no 


Union address on 


Dressed 


were collected. 


wiggle room. The allegations are “false,” 
said Clinton. The governor said he had 
met Flowers in the "70s and he described 


their relationship as friendly but limited 


Singer Flowers, above; the Clintons ata 
fund raiser in Washington last week 
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Clinton did not admit 
to any infidelity, whatso- 
ever. Hillary Clinton said 
the real danger for politi- 
cians—and for society at 
large—is that “there is no 
zone of privacy.” Clinton’s 
basic line echoed his stump 
statements: We think the 
American people are more 
interested in what's going 
to happen to them in the 
future than what happened 
to us in the past. If perfec- 
tion was the standard, I 
couldn't meet it and I don’t 
think anyone else could. 
Should we be disqualified 
because we aren't perfect 
and have had our troubles? 

What is the probable 
fallout from Clinton’s 
approach? 

If he’s lying, he’s fin- 
ished. If Flowers’ allega- 
tions are true, or are per- 
ceived as such, the ques- 
tion moves from infidelity 
to veracity, and Clinton 
can return to teaching law. 
He may even be finished 
if he eventually confirms 
Flowers’ charges, since he 
has already denied them. A 
second potential pitfall is 
the possibility of Flowers- 
like charges by the three 
other women Clinton has 
explicitly denied sleeping 
with, or others. A third 
problem could concern 
Flowers’ current employ- 
ment as a $17,520-a-year 
administrative assistant at 
the Arkansas Employment 
Security Department. A 
Clinton staffer “steered” 


| Flowers to the agency, a re- 


ferral described as “rou- 
tine.” If it turns out she was 
placed in her job in order 
to secure her silence, Clin- 
ton’s troubles will mount. 
If Clinton’s denials 
stick, what might the vot- 
ers’ reaction be? On the 
night before Gary Hart’s 
1987 withdrawal from the 
Democratic race, a TIME 
poll found that by a ratio of 








Behind the Star’s Headlines 





he Star prides itself on being the class act among supermarket tab- 
loids. “We never run stories on two-headed monsters,” says editor 
Richard Kaplan. “We are a juicy celebrity-journalism publication.” 

For a weekly whose parent company also owns the National En- 
quirer and Weekly World News, that may be a distinction akin to being 
the grande dame of the whorehouse. In this week’s issue, the Star (circ. 
3.2 million) purports to describe the bedroom romps of Kirstie Alley 
(“Kirstie Alley: | Lured Men by Promising 3-in-a-Bed with Mimi Rog- 
ers”) and the psychological torments of Julie Andrews (“Julie An- 
drews: Sound of Music Drove Me to Shrink’’). For many readers, tab- 
loids are nothing more than the print equivalent of candy bars—fun 
but insubstantial. But when it comes to his cover story on the alleged 
12-year affair between Bill Clinton and Gennifer Flowers, Kaplan as- 
serts that the tabloid, based in Tarrytown, N.Y., is on a loftier mission. 
“This isn’t Martians walking the earth,” he says. “This is a very, very 
real inquiry into the integrity of a major presidential candidate.” 

But in the course of defending the story, Kaplan insists on bucking 
the rules of both the tabloid and the mainstream press. The 1951 grad- 
uate of the Columbia Graduate School of Journalism, who was an edi- 
tor with both the Ladies’ Home Journal and US magazine, admits that 
he paid Flowers for her story (though he will not say how much). But 
instead of proudly wallowing in the tabloid tradition of checkbook 
journalism, he sounds defensive about it. “We are not the first news- 
gathering organization to pay for interviews,” he says. He claims the 
story is true because the Star has obtained tapes of telephone conversa- 
tions between Flowers and the Arkansas Governor, but then refuses to 
have them verified independently by releasing them to other news or- 
ganizations. The brief excerpts of the tape that reporters were permit- 
ted to listen to last week establish nothing by themselves. 

In the meantime, Kaplan insists he is not being manipulated by the 
Republican Party, breaking another journalistic rule by announcing 
that he’s a Democrat. Above all, he argues for credibility by pointing to 
his credentials and intuition: “I think I know a story that has the ring of 
truth, the smell of truth, and I tell you this story has both.” 

If the past is any indication, Kaplan’s ability to sniff out the truth 
has not been infallible. Two years ago, the Star ran a story about the 
slide into homelessness of Peter Criss, the former drummer for the 
rock band Kiss. It turned out to be a hoax. . 


ried about what the Re- 
publicans would do to him 
with this issue in the gener- 
al election.” 

Another problem con- 
cerns Clinton’s gender gap. 
According to a recent 
Times Mirror survey con- 
ducted before the Star's as- 
saults, women are 10 points 
less supportive of Clinton 
than men. A Clinton advis- 
er concedes that the gender 
gap will increase, “at least 
in the short run.” But “up 
here,” says New Hampshire 
state senator Mary Nelson, 
“we're hurting so bad eco- 
nomically that I don’t think 
Clinton's personal life will 
matter much. I don’t like in- 
fidelity, but we're talking 
about the presidency, and 
other issues are more im- 
portant. This is a test for 
him, but it’s also a test 
for us. We shouldn't judge 
Clinton after he and _ his 
wife have resolved their 
problems.” 

A few months before 
Gary Hart challenged the 
moralistic conventions of 
political behavior and paid 
the price for his apostasy, 
he wrote a mini-autobiog- 
raphy designed, apparent- 
ly, to portray himself as 
normal. The last para- 
graph read: “The immor- 
tal Yeats wrote, “Not a 
man alive has so much luck 
that he can play with.’ As 
usual,” Hart concluded, 
“Yeats put it right. A man 
would be a fool to take his 
luck for granted.” Thus, in 
his own words, the fallen 
candidate’s political epi- 
taph: Gary Hart—fool. 

With his performance 
on 60 Minutes Clinton may 
avoid Hart's fate, but he 
well knows the perils that 
would attend any further 
allegations of womanizing. 
As Clinton himself told 
Time before the first Star 
story appeared, “‘The 
problem with peripheral 








roughly 10 to 1, people were more trou- 
bled by Hart's lying than by his extramari- 
tal relations. How many people would re- 
ject Clinton if he were seen as telling the 
hard truth is anyone’s guess. Some, per- 
haps too many for Clinton’s sake, will ap- 
ply a double standard that forgives adul- 
tery generally but still determines that a 
President is a role model from whom per- 
fection should be demanded—no matter 








that many of America’s leaders have 
strayed without diminishing their 
effectiveness. 

Some negatives have already been 
identified. One of the reasons Clinton 
leads in the polls is that Democrats are 
buying the notion that his centrist policies 
render him electable against Bush. Now, 
says Maryland Democratic chairman Nate 
Landow, “some inside the party are wor- 


stuff is that it can cause people to erase 
you from their minds. It’s a way of their 
not having to make a firm judgment. 
They've got other candidates to consider, 
and it’s easy for them to say, ‘I don’t know 
what to make of Clinton, so I'll look else- 
where.’ If they say that, you never get 
them back.” —Reported by 
Laurence |. Barrett/Washington and Richard 
Woodbury/Little Rock 
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Who Cares, Anyway? 


By LANCE MORROW 





f America is only afternoon television, then people will 

care, in a slack-jawed way, whether Bill was unfaithful to 
Hillary with Gennifer. It is the kind of question asked on 
soap operas and on Oprah and Geraldo and Donahue. 
When the program ends, the audience will mute a commer- 
cial and scratch itself, glance out the window and see that re- 
ality still looks lousy. It will turn back to the television and 
click through the channels to find another hour of pointless 
junk. 

The Clinton story raises the old questions about the 
“character issue” and the relevance of the sex lives of politi- 
cians, It is an issue that rounds up the usual suspects: John 
Kennedy and his girlfriends, Franklin Roosevelt and Lucy 
Mercer, Dwight Eisenhower and Kay Summersby, Gary Hart 
and Donna Rice. The story is still basically junk, a little sugar 
rush of news. But somehow the winter of 1992 feels a bit late 
for the prim old American Kabuki: the mayor caught in the 
whorchouse, the schoolmarm shaking her finger. 

In the first place, the pseudo-moral attention lavished on 
this spectacle offends a sense of proportion and priorities. 
Did Bill Clinton have an affair with Gennifer Flowers? The 
question must get in line behind real news: drugs and drug 
murders, AIDS deaths, illiteracy, a population getting 
dumber, 74,000 jobs lost at General Motors, Pan Am and 
Eastern folding, the highest homicide rate in the Western 
world. As for the sexual problems of America, they have less 
to do with consenting Governors going to bed with other 
adults than with the abuse of children, with sexual violence 
and rape and incest. 

In any case, the nation cannot afford to waste good candi- 
dates. There are not so many to spare. Look at what the coun- 
try has in the way of candidates. For that matter, look at what 
the country has in the way of Presidents. 

The Clinton mess last week suggested something about a 
certain brainless overstimulation of American media life. In 
his novel Humboldt's Gift, Saul Bellow wrote about the arriv- 
al of fame: “I experienced the high voltage of publicity. It was 
like picking up a dangerous 
wire fatal to ordinary folk. It 
was like the rattlesnakes han- 
dled by hillbillies in a state 
of religious exaltation.” 
Bill Clinton, wholesome, rud- 
dy Arkansas boy, found him- 
self handling 
snakes. Ugly stories have a 
slithering life of their own. 

American 
much danger and luck: gossip 
that George Bush had a mis- 
tress never damaged him dur- 
ing the 1988 campaign. Why 
not? Did the thought seem 
imagin- 
able even—in Bush’s case? Or 
did the monster just get bored 
and pass him by’ 

The rest of the world has 
been waiting for some time 


potsonous 


politics is so 


less plausible—less 


? 


Gary Hart facing questions 
about Donna Rice in a 1987 
press conference 


for America to mature on the subject of sex. Assume, howev- 
er, that public interest in a candidate's sex life is not pruri- 
ence, not a sort of freebasing of sleaze, but an honest curiosity 
about a politician’s character. What does an extramarital af- 
fair reveal? On purely civic grounds, the public would be bet- 
ter off investigating the politician’s other habits. Healthy 
diet? Does he drink too much? Does he drive a car reckless- 
ly? Does he read books? 

Too much sexual buzz interferes with people’s instru 
ments and makes it harder to judge a candidate on important 
questions—his or her stability, judgment, decency, intelli- 
gence, ethics, strength of will, experience, truthfulness. If the 
public is going to behave like an idiot on the subject of sex, the 
candidate will naturally do almost anything to avoid telling 
the truth about any behavior less than impeccable. 

The issue of a candidate’s sex life is essentially a phony, 
except when (as with Gary Hart, who recklessly dared report 
ers to find him out) it may reveal some troublesome trait of 
personality. Does anyone think that Franklin Roosevelt was a 
worse President because he had an affair with Lucy Mercer? 
Human sexual life is rich and complex, but its interest is more 
novelistic than moral. 

Collective judgments based on gossip are always crude, of- 
ten stupid, and sometimes stir up a lynch mob. Anyway, the 
standards vary absurdly. Why is it all right for Bob Kerrey to di- 
vorce his wife and invite an actress, Debra Winger, to move 
into the Nebraska Governor's mansion for a time (the Nebras 
kans loved that touch of glamour) and wrong for Bill Clinton 
to stay married to his wife and work through their troubles? 

rhe nation is heading into one of the more important 
presidential terms in its history. The American economy must 
earn a place in a radically altered world (much changed from 
the triumphant postwar American years when Japan, Europe 
and Russia were in cinders and Detroit made the only cars 
worth driving) or else become merely an enormous truck 
farm and parts factory across the Pacific from Yokohama. 

Given the size of the job that needs to be done, it is time 
for America to get serious. At the very least, turn off the tele- 
vision set. And grow up about sex a 








Mixed signals: the clash of 
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monstrators in Washington last week symbolized the political showdown sparked by this emotional issue 





ABORTION 


Taking Aim at Roe v. Wade 














By RICHARD LACAYO 





The Supreme Court may be poised to withdraw the rights it 
granted in 1973. Will George Bush pay the political price? 


The Pennsylvania case could complete the 





hen the Supreme Court decided last 
week to review a Pennsylvania law 
that restricts abortion, it all but guaranteed 
that the long-simmering issue would come 
to a boil again just before the Republican 
Convention gets under way in Houston in 
| August. The day after the court took the 
case, the streets of Washington offered a 
symbolic preview of the fight to come. To 
mark the 19th anniversary of Roe v. Wade, 
the landmark decision that made abortion 
a federally protected right, pro-choice and 
pro-life demonstrators squared off in 
photo-op warfare. 

The latest flare-up was the last thing 
George Bush needed in an election year. 
While the economy is still expected to be 
the key factor in November, the abortion 
issue could play a pivotal role in a close 
contest. Especially worrisome to White 
House chief of staff Samuel Skinner and 
pollster Robert Teeter are recent surveys 
showing that suburban women are willing 
to bolt the G.o.P. in droves if abortion 
rights are lost. And that’s precisely what 
could happen when the court rules on 
Casey v. Planned Parenthood of Southeast- 
ern Pennsylvania this term. 

In recent years, the court’s new con- 
servative majority has been subjecting Roe 
to what looks like a reversal in slow mo- 
tion. While never discarding the right to 
abortion altogether, the Justices have in- 
terpreted it so narrowly that states are 
now free to enact restrictions that would 
have been struck down in earlier years. 











process—especially now that conservative 
Clarence Thomas has probably tipped the 
court even further to the right. 

The law in question requires minors to 
get parental consent and wives to notify 
their husbands before having abortions. It 
also obliges doctors to inform abortion 
seekers about potential medical complica- 
tions and mandates a 24-hour waiting pe- 
riod. Though the court could use the case 
to overturn Roe, it is more likely to rule 
narrowly on the merits of the Pennsylva- 
nia law. That could still open the way to a 
flood of other state restrictions. 

A lower federal court upheld all por- 
tions of the law except the spousal-notifi- 
cation provision, But in the process it 
declared that abortion is no longer a fun- 
damental right that requires courts to ap- 
ply “strict scrutiny” to any restrictions that 
states might apply. If the Supreme Court 
endorses that view, it would send a signal 
to legislatures that even steeper obstacles 
to abortion might be acceptable so long as 
they can be justified by the easier standard 
of a “legislative rationale.” Says Kathryn 
Kolbert, an A.C.L.U. lawyer who will argue 
the case before the court: “If states are 
given a green light to pile on one more re- 
striction after another, you are basically 
eliminating the procedure without having 
to ban abortions outright.” 

Abortion-rights groups pressed the 
court to take the case in time to hand 
down a decision before Election Day. 
They wanted pro-life candidates—start- 
ing with the President—to be called to ac- 
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count by voters. Since becoming Ronald 
Reagan’s vice-presidential running mate 
in 1980, Bush has gingerly staked out a po- 
sition consistent with his party’s anti- 
choice plank. This year, with all five major 
Democratic hopefuls rushing to affirm 
their pro-choice credentials, Bush might 
try to move toward the center as Novem- 
ber approaches. But in some recent state 
elections, candidates who tiptoed away 
from pro-life positions got little thanks 
from voters. With the New Hampshire 
primary only weeks away, the President 
must also protect his right flank against 
Pat Buchanan. “I think my party should 
be pro-life,” insists Buchanan. “And if 
that loses us votes, so be it.” 

Speaking by phone last week to an 
outdoor rally of pro-life activists in Wash- 
ington, Bush repeated his devotion to the 
“precious gift” of life. The same day, the 
Republican Party announced that Okla- 
homa Senator Don Nickles, a strong pro- 
lifer, would serve as chairman of the G.o.P. 
platform committee, But while Nickles is 
trusted by party conservatives, he enjoys a 
reputation as a compromiser, a quality 
Bush badly wants in his platform chief. 
White House moderates are still hoping 
to include wording in the platform’s pre- 
amble that would make it clear that the 
G.o.P. is “nonexclusionary” on the abor- 
tion issue. That lukewarm invitation will 
be cold comfort to pro-choice voters if 
Roe is gutted. 

Meanwhile some Congressmen have 
readied a freedom-of-choice bill that 
would attempt to compel states to keep 
abortion legal and uniformly available. 
Any such law would be subject to challenge 
as an unconstitutional infringement on 
states’ rights. But it would give Democrats | 
the advantage of forcing Bush to cast a 
highly visible anti-choice veto in the midst | 
of his re-election campaign. —Reported by | 
Julie Johnson/Washington | 
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Do Mad Acts a Madman Make? 








When Milwaukee mass murderer Jeffrey Dahmer goes on 
trial this week, so will the insanity defense 








By ANASTASIA TOUFEXIS 
effrey Dahmer’s deeds beggar the 


J imagination. The 31-year-old former 
chocolate-factory worker, who is charged 
with the murder of 15 young men, report- 
edly drugged some victims and performed 
crude lobotomies on them in an attempt 
to create zombie-like companions. He 
had sex with some corpses and dismem- 
bered bodies, tossing hands in a kettle and 
storing a severed head in the refrigerator 
as well as a heart to be eaten later. Who 
doubts that Dahmer’s behavior is mad? 
But is he insane? 

That's the vexing question that will 
face 12 jurors in the trial that opens this 
week in Milwaukee. Dahmer has pleaded 
guilty to the killings, but contends that he 
cannot be held criminally responsible be- 
cause of mental illness. If found insane, he 
will be sent to a state mental hospital, 
where after a year he could begin petition- 
ing for release; if judged sane, he will go to 
prison for life. The sensational trial is sure 
to reignite debate on the insanity defense, 
one of the messiest and most controversial 
areas of law. 

To most Americans, the plea is a cop- 
out—a too easy alibi that could allow 
monsters like Dahmer to return to the 
streets. In fact, the insanity defense is sel- 
dom used and rarely successful. Experts 
estimate the defense is raised in fewer 
than 1% of the 13 million criminal cases 
filed annually in the U.S. On those rare 
occasions where it succeeds, the offense is 
usually nonviolent, and the prosecution 
and defense agree that the accused is de- 
ranged. One example: a homeless person 
with schizophrenia who is charged with 
disorderly conduct. 

Few defendants in homicides or as- 
saults are acquitted on the ground of men- 
tal illness. Would-be presidential assassin 
John Hinckley’s plea was accepted, but in- 
sanity claims by Hillside Strangler Ken- 
neth Bianchi and mass murderer John 
Wayne Gacy were rebuffed, Experts pre- 
dict Dahmer’s bid will fail as well. “There 
is a point at which crimes reach such a 
magnitude that people don’t care why 
someone did something,” observes San 
Diego criminal attorney John Cotsirilos. 

What makes the plea so difficult is that 
it is inherently confusing. “It’s an attempt 
to explain rationally the irrational,” says 
William Moffitt, an Alexandria, Va., de- 
fense attorney. The legal term insanity 
bears little resemblance to common par- 
lance or even medical usage. Generally, 
the legal test is that at the time a crime was 
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committed, the defendant was suffering 
from a mental defect that made him or her 
incapable of telling right from wrong. 
Some states also consider whether a de- 
fendant’s mental illness impaired the abil- 
ity to control one’s actions. The Dahmer 
case is expected to hinge on this so-called 
irresistible-impulse defense. 

Defendants over the years have ad- 
vanced some bizarre arguments to assert 


Jeffrey Dahmer goes to court; David Berkowitz and John Wayne 
Gacy went to prison, John Hinckley to a hospital 


insanity, Last year, for instance, a Florida 
forensic psychiatrist who was charged with 
bribery unsuccessfully argued that he was 
driven insane by his years of work with 
criminals. “Being a forensic psychiatrist 
for a long time is not a mental defect,” de- 
clares Dr. Park Elliott Dietz of Newport 
Beach, Calif. Usually, defendants must 
have a defined mental illness. Moreover, 
it has to be directly linked to the crime. 
“Someone may have schizophrenia or 
manic-depressive illness, but that doesn’t 
mean they didn’t know what they were do- 
ing or couldn't control their conduct,” ex- 
plains Richard Rosner, a forensic psychia- 
trist at New York University school of 
medicine. 

However, determining someone's past 
state of mind—or competency to stand 
trial—is an imprecise business. Psychia- 
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trists review the accused’s history, talk to 
relatives and friends and, most important, 
interview the defendant. Psychiatrist 
Dietz, who will serve as an expert witness 
for Dahmer’s prosecutors, believes study- 
ing police evidence and the crime scene is 
also crucial. One sign that a defendant 
knew right from wrong: taking steps to 
avoid getting caught, such as hiding the 
victims’ bodies. 

Though psychiatrists claim they are 
adept at spotting fakers, they concede that 
mistakes do occur. Bianchi fooled some 
examiners into thinking he had a multiple- 
personality disorder before being un- 
masked. David (“Son of Sam”) Berkowitz 
conned two psychiatrists with his tale of 
barking dogs conveying demonic mes- 
sages to kill. Long after 
> his trial, he admitted 
fabricating the story, 
Psychiatrists also note 
that attorneys some- 
times withhold vital in- 
formation, thus lead- 
ing to incorrect 
conclusions about the 
accused’s state of 
mind. 

Murder’ defen- 
dants most likely to 
win insanity verdicts 
2 tend to have killed 
family members, often 
in a sudden outburst, 
and have no prior rec- 
ord of violence. “The 
jury identifies with that 
sort of person,” ex- 
plains forensic psychi- 
atrist Emanuel Tanay 
of Wayne State Uni- 
versity. Successful de- 
fendants also tend to 
be well educated and 
well funded. And it 
helps to be white: ju- 
ries are more likely to 
send blacks to prison, 
whites to hospitals. 

Such inequities outrage some experts. 
Psychiatrist Abraham L. Halpern of New 
York Medical College would like to see 
the insanity defense abolished: “It sends 


| people who are not mentally ill to hospi- 


tals, while people with clear-cut psychiat- 
ric illnesses are left to deteriorate in pris- 
on without even minimum therapy.” But 
others believe that allowing the defense, 
with all its imperfections, is preferable to 
sentencing people who are mentally inca- 
pable of grasping their crimes to prison. 
Says psychiatrist Phillip Resnick of Case 
Western Reserve University: “By judging 
a person insane, we are saying they are not 
blameworthy, that they are not suitable 
for punishment.” For Dahmer, that abso- 
lution seems remote. —With reporting by 
Georgia Pabst/Milwaukee and Elizabeth 
Rudulph/New York 















Hints of a new U.S. effort to get 


Are Saddam’s Days 
Numbered? 









rid of the Iraqi leader seem to be 

Re aimed more at American voters than 

at Baghdad. Good thing too: it’s an idea 
likely to fail—and to raise havoc even if 
it succeeded. 











By GEORGE J. CHURCH 


SADDAM HUSSEIN STILL HAS HIS JOB 
DO YOU? 
ightings of that bumper sticker in 
California and New Hampshire 
probably go farther than any 
deep-think analysis to unravel a 
Washington mystery. Why is the Bush Ad 
ministration starting to leak hints of a new 
scheme to dethrone the Iraqi strongman, 
despite the derision of virtually everyone 
who knows anything about the Middle 
East? 
In its most extreme version, the opera 
tion would begin with covert CIA stimula- 
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tion of a new revolt by Saddam’s Kurdish 
and Shi'ite opponents and proceed to very 
overt bombing of the forces the Iraqi dic 
tator sent to smash the rebellion. That, 
goes the plan, would so weaken the re 
gime that either the rebels or Saddam’s 
military commanders, or both, would get 
rid of him. In another version, the U.S 
would covertly incite a military coup by 
Saddam’s lieutenants, in part by letting 
them know Washington stood ready to 
back them up with air power, if need be 
Either way, Middle East experts over- 
whelmingly consider the idea a_hare- 
brained plot likely to end in disaster—not 
only if it failed, which it probably would, 
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Allies are ap- 
palled: the British government has strong- 
ly warned George Bush against any such 


but even if it succeeded 


scheme. Pentagon leaders and some high 
State Department officials also want no 
part of it 

Indeed, Administration officials say 
they are only taking a new look at some 
long-standing contingency plans. They 
give two principal reasons Though their 
analysis is strongly disputed, they believe 
Saddam’s hold on power is weakening; ru- 
mors of a new American plot to bring him 
down just might throw him off balance 
and embolden his opponents to try some 
thing. Such rumors also might encourage 


some allies who Washington fears might 
soon be ready to do business with Sad- 
dam—notably Turkey 
hang tough in keeping the Iraqi regime 
isolated. Says an Administration official: 
“It’s a comedy of errors. Those stories [of 
a well-advanced plot] are inaccurate, but 
they suit our policy.” 

Another reason undoubtedly is cam- 
paign politics. As those bumper stickers 
symbolize, the glow of victory in the gulf 
war has faded faster than the yellow rib- 
bons that still cling to trees here and there; 
it no longer distracts voters from their 
worries about the recession. And as long 
as Saddam maintains his bloody totalitar- 


to reconsider and 





ian rule, efforts by Bush and his campaign 
ers to revive memories of the glorious tri- 
umph are likely to ring false to many 
voters. Pat Buchanan and the Democrats 
can claim, misleadingly but perhaps effec 
tively, that Desert Storm won at best a 
hollow victory 

Suppose, though, the Administration 
keeps dropping hints that Saddam after 
all might soon be thrown out, dead or 
alive, and that in fact the U.S. has a hush 
hush operation under way to get rid of 
him. That just might defuse the issue long 
enough to get Bush past Election Day 
without the need to actually do anything 
Still, the leaks and hints could do some 
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In Baghdad a heroic statue 
idealizes Saddam's reign 


damage by leading the public to believe 
the U.S. has far more chance of finally fin- 
ishing off Saddam, and a much better de- 
veloped strategy for doing so, than is real- 
ly the case, thus setting the stage for 
disillusionment. To indicate just how lim- 
ited the options are, the plot-that-really- 
isn’t deserves close analysis 
THE SCENARIOS. To some reporters, 
and to the British government, Adminis 
tration officials have represented the most 
detailed and extreme plan as one urged by 
Saudi Arabia. Could be: Riyadh is worried 
about a possible resurgence of Iraqi ag 
gression, and more immediately by the ris 
ing power of Islamic fundamentalists who 
hail Saddam as their hero (forgetting his 
persecution of their brethren in Iraq be 
cause of his in-your-face attitude toward 
the West). But analysts raise two ques 
tions: Why would King Fahd invite the re- 
introduction of American power into the 
gulf that the plan presupposes, since he 
has been reluctant even to let the U.S 
stockpile military supplies in his country’ 
And why would the Saudis want Iraq’s 
Shiites to win power, since the Saudis de 
test Iran and its Shi'ite allies quite as much 
as they hate Saddam? It is possible that 
Washington hawks have sold some Saudis 
on the idea, but not yet the King. 

Whoever wrote it, the scenario begins 


with CIA encouragement of a coordinated 
revolt by Shiites in southern Iraq, Kurd- 
ish guerrillas in the north and possibly 
even some Sunni Muslim opponents of 
Saddam in the central area around Bagh 
dad. The rebels, supplied by the U.S. and 
Saudis with modern weapons, overcome 
the poorly armed and trained Lraqi troops 
facing them 
Saddam has to dispatch army and Repub 
lican Guard units from the Baghdad area, 
as he did successfully last March and 
April. But this time, U.S. and possibly al 
lied warplanes strafe their tanks and shoot 
down their helicopter gunships. With the 
Guard defeated, Saddam’s commanders 
realize the game is up and dispatch him, 
by exile or execution. The generals then 
join hands with the Kurds and Shiites in a 
new government granting wide autonomy 


To put down the rebellion 


though not independence, to the rebels 
and they live happily ever after 

An alternative plan, and one that Ad 
ministration officials say they have seri- 
ously discussed, is to encourage a coup by 
Saddam’s officers without a preceding 
Kurdish-Shi‘ite rebellion. Dissidents 
could, at least in theory, be identified, 
slipped some money and assured of U.S 
backing in a crunch. For example, they 
could be told that if shooting broke out 
between rebellious factions of the Iraqi 
army and troops loyal to Saddam, Ameri- 
can warplanes would bomb the loyalist 
units 
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THE ODDS AGAINST. For openers, the 
chance that Saddam’s enemies can form a 
| united front seems remote. Kurds and 
Shi‘ites dislike each other as much as they 
despise the dictator, and there are faction- 
al divisions within each camp to boot. 
Moreover, the failed revolts of 1991, and 
the massacres by Saddam’s troops that 
followed, have left a legacy of bitter dis- 
trust toward the U.S., since it stood aside 
and watched. The Kurds in addition re- 
member what they regard as American 
betrayals of their quest for independence 
going back to the 1970s. It is hard to imag- 
ine any guarantees of American support 
| so ironclad as to spur the rebels into re- 
newed fighting. 

If the Kurds and Shiites did rise again, 
British analysts warn, it is by no means 
certain that they could overcome the Iraqi 
regulars facing them. Saddam has 400,000 
fresh troops that he kept out of the gulf 
war standing by, as well as two Republican 
Guard divisions confronting potential 
rebels in the north and south. He might 
never have to call on the three or four 
| Guard divisions he keeps around Bagh- 
dad as a kind of personal army. Nor is it 
certain that American air power could 
turn the tide—or even that it could be 
fully employed. The U.S. has only about 
150 ground-based warplanes left in the 
area, less than a tenth of those that flew in 
Desert Storm, and some of those operate 
out of Incirlik in Turkey. The Turks might 
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never let them take off. Ankara’s top pri- 
ority is to prevent formation of anything 
resembling an independent Kurdish state 
inside Iraq that inevitably would try to 
| break off a piece of Turkey; Turkish 
troops already have exchanged fire with 
Turkish Kurd guerrillas operating out of 
Iraq. 

The potential clincher: Colin Powell, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, has 
told the White House that the only way to 
make sure of Saddam’s defeat would be 
once more to commit American ground 
troops. British military sources estimate 
that as many as 100,000 to 200,000 would 
be required—and that if they had to be 
sent into combat, they would take far 
heavier casualties than last year. More- 
over, this time the casualties would be all 
American: London and such U.S. allies as 
France and Egypt want no part of the re- 
ported scheme. More flag-draped coffins 
are the last thing Bush needs when he is 
trying to win a second term. 

Fomenting a military coup against Sad- 
dam seems a slightly more promising op- 
tion. Some of the dictator's officers regard 
him as a bungler who has brought disaster 
on Iraq; British intelligence in fact hears 
there have been three unsuccessful coup 
attempts since the end of the gulf war. 
Americans add that Saddam has had 80- 
odd officers executed, and there are stories 
of gun battles in the streets of Baghdad be- 
| tween supporters of an ousted intelligence 
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chief and followers of his successor. 

But does all that indicate that Sad- 
dam’s grip is faltering? British intelligence 
analysts take exactly the opposite view: 
the boss of Baghdad has been able to liq- 
uidate his chief opponents, real or imag- 
ined. They add that Saddam has been 
playing an adroit game: doling out to the 
masses just enough of the food that comes 
through the United Nations-mandated 
blockade to keep them from starvation, 
while permitting privation that he can 
blame on the allies. Meanwhile he has re- 
warded the Republican Guard and other 
loyal forces with abundant rations and fat 
pay increases. 

The officers and troops remaining 

may be more afraid of the Iraqi masses— 
and the Kurdish and Shi‘ite dissidents— 
than they are of Saddam. An Arab diplo- 
mat relates a conversation that occurred 
when the Iraqi dictator visited his capital 
well before the invasion of Kuwait. Sad- 
dam, says the diplomat, told his hosts that 
he had no illusions: if he ever fell from 
power, the mobs would so shred his body 
that not a piece of him larger than a fin- 
gertip would survive. But, he added, he 
had warned his subordinates that exactly 
the same thing would happen to them—so 
they had better not join in any plots to de- 
pose him. In any case, a coup would suc- 
ceed or not pretty much irrespective of 
what the U.S. did or failed to do. Those 
American officials most eager to incite a 
coup confess they have no 
idea at this point who 
might lead it, and thus 
whom to approach with 
money, promises of mili- 
tary backing or any other 
blandishments. 
WHAT PRICE VICTORY? 
What would the U.S. gain 
if it did succeed in speed- 
ing Saddam's demise? 
Take the most favorable 
case, which an American 
official describes as “two 
officers walking into Sad- 
dam’s office and putting a 
bullet in his head.” They 
might be bullies only 
slightly less obnoxious 
than the dictator himself; 
Saddam's inner circle is 
not exactly crawling with 
liberal democratic reform- 
ers. Minus Saddam, Iraq 
would have a better chance 
of getting out from under 
intrusive U.N. sanctions, 
building the nuclear weap- 
ons that Saddam got close 
to, and becoming a region- 
al menace once more. 

The effect could be 
even worse if Saddam were 
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toppled by an American-supported Kurd- 
ish-Shiite rebellion. Far from clasping 
hands in a new regime, the guerrillas 
would be more likely to wage a bloody civ- 
il war for supremacy—and not only 
against each other. They might join in 
slaughtering the Sunni Muslims in central 
Iraq from whom Saddam has drawn the 
élite of his regime. “It would make Ku- 
waiti brutality against the Palestinians 
{who supported Iraqi occupation or were 
suspected of doing so] seem mild,” says a 
senior British diplomat 

To prevent or stop massacres, the U.S. 
might be forced into an indefinite occupa- 
tion and installation of a kind of puppet 
government in Baghdad (shades of Viet- 
nam!). Absent some gross new provoca- 
tion from Saddam, much of the Arab 


world would regard this as a neo-colonial 
occupation; the outbreaks of anti-West- 
ern fury that were predicted but failed to 
occur during the gulf war might really 
happen this time. At minimum, the U.S. 
would lose the leverage that has enabled it 
to get Arab-Israeli peace talks started. 
And all for what? At least for now, Sad- 
dam’s continued presence in Baghdad is 
only an annoyance, not a menace (except 
to his unfortunate subjects). Despite the 
criticisms from Bush’s political opponents, 
the U.S. and its allies did accomplish their 
principal goals in the gulf war: they deci- 
sively punished an act of naked and unpro 
voked aggression, kept Saddam’s hands off 
vital oil supplies, wrecked his military ma- 
chine enough to keep him from threaten 
ing his neighbors again anytime soon, and 


decisively set back if not eliminated his at 
tempts to dev elop nuclear w eapons. 

True enough, maintaining indefinitely 
the U.N. sanctions and worldwide embar 
go that keep Saddam caged will be no 
small trick. But the difficulties of doing so 
pale beside the potential disasters of ei- 
ther a failed or a successful attempt to get 
rid of him. Some of Bush's advisers doubt 
that Saddam’s survival even bothers 
American voters enough to make much 
difference in the campaign. For the lofti 
est global strategic reasons and the crud 
est motives of down-and-dirty domestic 
politics, there are times when it is best to 
leave well enough—or, for that matter, 
bad enough—alone —Reported by 
Michael Duffy/Washington, Dean Fischer/Cairo 
and William Mader/London 








Uncle Saddam’s Land of Terror 


F ear has always been part of life in Iraq, but 
never more than now. Secret police and gov- 
ernment informers have infected neighborhoods, 
factories and schools. Some parents are afraid of 
their own children, fearful that if their young ones 
hear them express their true political beliefs at 
home, they might unwittingly betray them. Those 
adults who oppose Saddam Hussein’s regime have 
to conceal it: when the Iraqi leader appears on 
television, parents remind their youngsters to call 
him “Uncle Saddam.” 

The atmosphere is reminiscent of Stalinist Rus- 
sia, when no one could be trusted. Words of dissent 
are rare, especially in the presence of foreigners. A 
man selling watches with a picture of Saddam on 
the face looks carefully around before he mumbles, 
“They're just not popular anymore.” At a dinner 
party in a Baghdad home, the guests do not feel 
comfortable talking to two visiting Americans with- 
out turning the music up loud. Only when they are 
confident that the music conceals their words from 
hidden microphones will they quiz the Westerners 
about U.S. policy in the gulf war. Why did the U.S. 
stop short of taking Baghdad? they ask. Why didn’t George 
Bush make sure Saddam Hussein was killed? They say the 
Iraqi people did all they could to overthrow Saddam in the af- 
termath of the war, but they were so brutally crushed that they 
could not and would not try again. 

The working class and poor are less likely to doubt gov- 
ernment propaganda. When given the chance to talk to a for- 
eigner, they invariably ask, “Why is Bush punishing the Iraqi 
people? Why does he hate us?” But when one young woman, 
robed from head to toe, asks that question, a group of men 
get out of a pickup truck and stop her from speaking. When 
they turn their attention to a nearby government official, an 
older man hustles her away, out of trouble. 

Military checkpoints dot Route 6 from Baghdad to the 
southern city of Basra, evidence that tension persists between 
the Iraqi army and the rebellious Shi‘ite population. At one 
checkpoint, passersby can see men being searched by sol- 
diers. On a tour of Basra conducted by the local military gov- 
ernor, a general who reportedly commanded the troops that 
crushed the Shi'ite uprising after the war, foreigners are es- 








Women in line for food: “Why is Bush punishing the Iraqi people?” 


corted by a truckload of armed soldiers with a roof-mounted 
machine gun and grenade launchers—though the general in- 
sists all is peaceful in the city. 

Unlike Baghdad, where much has been rebuilt, Basra has 
undergone little repair. Many bridges lie in ruins, and sew- 
age-pumping systems wrecked during the war have not been 
repaired. Streets in the city’s slums are flooded with filth, and 
barefoot children often play in the foul roads; disease is 
spreading. 


i na Basra nightclub, young Shi'ites dance or sit in dark cor- 
ners until the lights suddenly come up. A military officer 
trailed by about eight armed soldiers strides onto the floor. 
As the soldiers hold their rifles at the ready, the officer 
rounds up several of the Shi'ite men in the club, checks their 
documents and arrests them. A Foreign Ministry minder tells 
foreign journalists that the men defected from the army. But 
as always when something happens that the government does 
not want people to see, the minder will not allow a photogra- 
pher to take pictures. By Alexandra Avakian/Baghdad 
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DIAMANTE. 
THE APPRAISALS ARE IN. 


Appraisals from experts are always enlightening. On the 
Diamante, they have been overwhelmingly glowing 

Motor Trend reported that “the Diamante’s sharply de- 
fined performance enables a driver to feel eminently in 
control.” Meanwhile, the interior design ensures that “driver 
and passengers are utterly pampered.” 

The Diamante is “a well-bred automobile,” according to 
Carand Driver. “The ride is controlled, yet magic-carpet 
silky...the leather interior is a knockout...whisper-quiet.” 

And after road-testing the Diamante LS, with its 202- 
horsepower V6 engine, ABS brakes, exclusive TCL" traction 
control, driver-side air bag and numerous luxury amenities, 
Road & Track simply said, “We are mightily impressed.” 

lf you would like to make your own evaluation, your 
Mitsubishi Motors Dealer would be happy to oblige. Please 
call 1-800-447-4700 for the Dealer nearest you 


by a> BS ate 


The name Mitsubishi means three diamonds, and has signified 
automotive excellence for 75 years 


*Optional equipment, Model shown Diamante LS. 
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Let Me Out of Here! 





| Birmingham’s black mayor marches off to prison, calling . 








By MICHAEL RILEY BIRMINGHAM 





n 1963 riveting television footage from 

Birmingham helped change America’s 
course. Images of police dogs mauling 
black children and water cannons batter- 
ing civil rights demonstrators touched off 
a wave of moral outrage that swept across 
the nation and led to the passage of the 
most comprehensive laws against racial 
discrimination since the Civil War. 

Last week another dramatic scene 
took place on Birmingham’s streets, but 
its impact on the nation’s troubled race re- 
lations is far from clear. With a chain 
draped symbolically over his shoulders 
and his wrists bound by steel handcuffs, 
Mayor Richard Arrington marched with 
hundreds of supporters from the 16th 
Street Baptist Church, where four girls 
were killed by a racially inspired bombing 
in 1963. Their destination: the federal 
courthouse three blocks away, where 
Arrington surrendered and was taken to 
the minimum-security prison camp at 
Maxwell Air Force Base in Montgomery 
to begin serving a prison term for con- 
tempt of court. 

Under the sentence handed down by 
U.S. District Judge Edwin Nelson, Ar- 
rington was supposed to go to the prison 
camp every Thursday and stay until Mon- 
day morning until he turned over appoint- 
ment logs and other records that a grand 
jury subpoenaed in a probe of alleged cor- 
ruption at city hall. Arrington, a Demo- 
crat who in 1979 was elected the city’s first 
black mayor, refused to cooperate with 


24 


| his prosecution racist—but doesn’t stay long 





the investigation on the grounds that he 
was being harassed by federal prosecutors 
solely because of his race. He explained 
his decision to go to prison as a principled 
stand against racist law enforcement and 
vowed not to give up the documents to 
U.S. Attorney Frank Donaldson, who re- 
tires a few months from now. “We have a 
history of taking adversity and turning it 
into advantage,” Arrington told support- 
ers before he marched off. “That's what 
we want to do here.” 

And then, after only one night in jail, 
Arrington caved in, cutting short his pro- 
test by relinquishing his records, “It’s not 
been great fun,” he said. His abrupt aban- 
donment of principle left some citizens 
shaking their heads and wondering wheth- 
er the protest was orchestrated as a clever 
media ploy. Only the mayor can answer 
that question. What is certain is that the 
controversy exposed the city’s raw nerves 
of race and that it will take a substantial 
effort to calm them. 

All along, U.S. Attorney Donaldson, a 
white Republican, vehemently dismissed 
the charge of bias. Says he: “We're color- 
blind, and we simply follow the evidence 
where it leads.” Last fall that evidence led 
to Atlanta architect Tarlee Brown, a for- 
mer business partner of Arrington’s, who 
pleaded guilty to charges of defrauding 
the city. Brown says he paid the mayor 
$5,000 in kickbacks for city architectural 
work, a charge Arrington denies, While 
the mayor contended that his records will 
exonerate him, he also claimed that turn- 
ing the documents over to the prosecutors 








may allow them to concoct a case against 
him. So why did he go to jail at all? “He 
wants to see if he can defuse the [case] by 
wrapping himself in the mantle of the civil 
rights movement,” speculates political sci- 
entist Steven Daniels of the University of 
Alabama at Birmingham. 

The contretemps has divided Birming- 
ham along racial lines. Many whites sus- 
pect that the mayor might be hiding some- 
thing. Many blacks, however, share the 
mayor’s claim that black elected officials 
are being unfairly targeted. As evidence, 
they cite the example of former Washing- 
ton Mayor Marion Barry, who was video- 
taped inhaling from a crack pipe by feder- 
al agents after being lured to a hotel by an 

| ex-girl friend. Now, says the Rev. Abra- 
| ham Woods, one of the civil rights veter- 
| ans who has championed Arrington’s 
| cause, “they're out to destroy this fine 
mayor. They have a Klan mentality. They 
| think they can treat blacks the way they 
| want to. They belong to the old school.” 
One of the more 
visible results of the 
controversy is that it 
rekindled the passions 
that had been damped 
for decades. At the 
16th Street Baptist 
Church, where Martin 
Luther King Jr. organized demonstrations 
during the 1960s, throngs of demonstra- 
tors waving placards that read RACISM 
WILL NOT PREVAIL, WE SHALL OVER- 
COME and RACISM IS CORRUPTION Were 
led in old movement anthems by grizzled 
civil rights veterans like Woods and the 
Rev. Fred Shuttlesworth. They hoped 
they were writing a new chapter in an old 
book. “We put it together once,” roared 
Shuttlesworth to stamping applause, “and 
we can put it together again.” Blacks are 
outraged that the man they elected, with 
the ballot they fought so hard to win, is un- 
der attack. To many people, the case 
against Arrington is a present-day version 
of trumped-up charges brought against 
King in 1963. 


Draped in symbolic 
manacles and 
chains, Arrington, 
center, and his 
supporters set out 
for the courthouse 


34 ut equating the mayor with King is 
as bogus as comparing Donaldson 
to Bull Connor. The straightforward 
moral choices that Birmingham faced in 
King’s day are not a reliable guide to 
sorting out the ambiguities posed by the 
Arrington affair. Back then, racist 
bombing attacks were so common that 
the city’s best black neighborhood was 
nicknamed “‘Dynamite Hill.”’ Parks, 
schools and buses were segregated, and 
most blacks were denied the vote. To- 
day every legal vestige of Jim Crow has 
disappeared from the city, and Arring- 
ton sits in the mayor's office. The racial 
battleground is no longer black or 
white, but a murky gray, and Arring- 
ton’s bizarre performance only adds to 
the confusion and frustration. 2 
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AMERICAN NOTES | 


ASSASSINATIONS 
Open Minds, 
Closed Files 


After the House Select Com- 
mittee on Assassinations con- 
cluded its 1979 investigation of 
the death of John F. Kennedy, 
its files were stored away in 848 
cartons deep within the Na- 
tional Archives. Most were 
supposed to remain sealed 
there until the year 2009, But 
as a result of the fuss created 
by Oliver Stone’s film JFK, re- 
searchers may be able to sift 
through the boxes much soon- 
er. Ohio Congressman Louis 
Stokes, the Democrat who 


SEX DISCRIMINATION 
Falsetto 
Advertising 


Sweet-voiced “‘Raven,” a 
Cherokee Irishwoman, was 
such a hit with callers to a Ne- 
vada romance line 
that one man 
phoned 26 times in 
a single day; three 
sent love letters, 
and a caller from 
West Virginia pro- 
posed marriage. 
Most of her fans 
conjured a mental 
image of a tempt- 
ress with long, silky 





Calling Raven! 





chaired the committee, 
pledged last week to push a 
House resolution lifting the 
30-year secrecy rule. 

The committee concurred 
with the Warren Commission’s 
finding that the President was | 
shot by Lee Harvey Oswald. 
But it also concluded that Ken- 
nedy’s assassination was | 
“probably” the result of a con- 
spiracy because a controversial 
acoustic analysis of audiotapes 
from the shooting seemed to 
indicate that a second gunman 
had fired a shot at the 
President. 

What would conspiracy 
theorists find if the files were 
opened? Not much that has 


hair, a fantasy figure and a gift 
for off-color gab. But Raven's 
real talent, it turns out, was for 
mimicry. The voice belongs to 
Darryl Malone, a 165-lb, Na- 
tional Guardsman, husband 
and father of four children 
who is now suing Northwest 
_ Nevada Telco for, 
of all things, sex 
£ discrimination. 
E Malone claims 
that because he is a 
man he has been 
passed over for 
raises and promo- 
tions during his 
eight months on the 
* job, Last week the 
Nevada Equal 

















AIR SAFETY 
A New Use for 
Old Bombers 


Authorities in Tucson recently 
learned that explosives will be 
detonated in more than two- 
dozen aircraft beginning this 
week, but they are not trying to 
stop the bombings. In this case 
the Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration will have a hand in the 
blasting. 

Thanks to last year’s disar- 
mament agreements with the 
former Soviet Union, 30 B-52 
bombers are among the weap- 
ons that will be destroyed at 
Davis-Monthan Air Force 
Base. The demolition provides 
the FAA with a chance to learn 
how to design passenger airlin- 





ers that are more resistant to 
terrorist explosives. “The B-S2s | 
are a real windfall,” says Lyle 
Malotky, the FAa’s scientific 
adviser for aviation security. 
“When we laid out this pro- 
gram two years ago, we didn’t 
expect to have such resources.” 
Sorting through the debris 
of terrorist bomb- 
ings like that of Pan 
Am Flight 103, 
which killed 259 
passengers, investi- 
gators found that 
while the blast blew 
a hole in the plane’s 
fuselage, the break- 
up of the aircraft 
was caused by 
cracks that allowed 
the craft’s skin to 
peel away. The the- 


Kennedy’s grave: Could secrets be sealed in the National Archives? 


not already been made public 
except for some classified doc- 
uments that contain CIA and 
FBI sources and methods. 


Rights Commission, in a joint 
filing with the federal Equal 
Employment Opportunity 
Commission, held a fact-find- 
ing session on the case and is 
likely to make a recommenda- 
tion next month, “You must be 
wondering how an ex-Marine 
could talk sex to men,” says 
Malone. “I had to feed my 
family. There was a point when 
I thought Raven was going to 
take over my life. After I hung 
up the phone, I had to take a 
shower because I felt so dirty.” 
The line of work was actually 
his wife’s idea: “I thought, 
Who would be better for the 
job than a man, since a man 
knows what aman wants.” 


oretical answer: use materials 
that prevent cracks from form- 
ing, and the plane’s structural 
integrity will be maintained to 
allow for a safe landing. The 
B-52 bombings will help deter- 


mine how much force will 
punch a hole in an airliner’s 
skin. 2 





Demolition derby: B-52 graveyard in Tucson 
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“There’s no smoking gun in 
there,” scoffs G. Robert Bla- 
key, the assassination commit- 
tee’s chief counsel. B 


WELFARE 
Carrots and 
Sticks 


Tough love or tough luck. 
That’s the choice that New Jer- 
sey welfare families faced after 
Governor Jim Florio signed a 
bill intended to get aid recipi- 
ents out of the home and into 
the job market. The Family 
Development Act will elimi- 
nate extra payments to women 
who have additional children 
while on welfare and will re- 
quire welfare parents to take 
part in job-training and educa- 
tion programs. At the same 
time, it will allow working 
mothers to carn up to 50% of 
their welfare-grant level with 
no loss in benefits. And in a re- 
versal of previous rules, the act 
will allow welfare mothers to 
marry without losing their 
benefits. The law was drafted 
by Democratic assemblyman 
Wayne Bryant, a black lawyer 
from Camden, who calls wel 
fare “tantamount to slavery” 
because it fosters dependency. 

The act is the latest in a 
wave of welfare reforms en- 
acted or proposed by budget- 
strapped states. But New Jer- 
sey’s law is the first to freeze 
grants for additional children, 
which effectively climinates a 
$64-a-month aid increase. 
Critics say the sum is too small 
to affect a woman's childbear- 
ing decisions and that the main 


| result will be more hunger for 


the kids. a 


~ 
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MIDDLE EAST 


Seething over 
Settlements 


World 


While Palestinians and Jews shoot it out in the 


occupied territories, U.S. and Israeli politicians 
slug it out on the problem of loan guarantees 


By JILL SMOLOWE 


hen violence erupts in the 
occupied territories, asking 
who started it rarely serves a 
useful purpose. More perti 
nent is what new hatreds have been etched 
in blood, and will kindle new violence 
Take the Palestinian attack two weeks 
ago on a bus bound from Jerusalem to the 
West Bank Jewish settlement of Shiloh 
Dov Weiner, 11, was returning home from 
therapy for a gunshot wound in his shoul- 
der sustained during an October bus at- 
tack. In the gunfire on Jan. 14, the boy was 
hit again, this time in the leg. Later that 
night, Jewish men drove to the home of 
Riad Malki, a Palestinian hard-liner, pelt 
ed the house with stones, broke several 
windows and spray-painted Stars of David 
on all the entrances, Although Malki’s 
house is under Israeli surveillance, the 
army did not intervene. Neither did the Is 
raeli police, who waited until morning to 
answer Malki’s call for help 
lhe spiraling violence between Jew- 
ish settlers and Palestinians in the West 
Bank reflects how much the question of 
Israeli settlements in the occupied terri 
tories goes beyond political abstraction 
it is an issue that cuts to the very dignity 
and both Arabs Jews. 
For them, the looming battle between 
Jerusalem and Washington over $10 bil 
lion in U.S. loan guarantees to Israel to 
help settle Soviet Jewish immigrants is a 
symbol not only of where the Bush Ad- 
ministration’s sympathies lie but also of 


survival of and 


what the occupied territories’ future is 
likely to be. 

If the diplomatic tussle lives up to pre- 
bout rhetoric, either the U.S.-Israeli 
friendship or the Middle East peace pro- 
cess could suffer a knockdown. Last Sep 
tember the Bush Administration hinted 
strongly that the loan guarantees might be 


) 


linked to limits on settlement construc- 
tion. President Bush has not budged since 
Last week Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Shamir answered by pledging to keep 
building, declaring that “no power in the 
world can prevent us from carrying on.” In 
response, the Palestinian delegation to 
the U.S.-sponsored peace talks threat- 
ened to boycott the negotiations if the 
guarantees were granted unconditionally 


Small wonder that some U.S. ana- 
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But 


lysts see a bruising battle ahead 
both Bush and Shamir are running for 
re-clection this year, and neither relishes 
the prospect of a fight with an ally who 


from atar 
Members of Congress, who must ap- 
prove the know they will 
suffer electoral consequences if the deci 


can sway domestic voters 


guarantees, 
sion pits their loyalty to Israel against 


their commitment to the peace process 
So in Washington, if not in the Middle 


In the West Bank town of 
Nablus, Israeli officers 
arrest a settler as he rails 
against the government's 
failure to contain 
Palestinian violence; in 
Ramallah, masked youths 
protest the spread of 
Jewish settlements 


East, compromise ap- 
pears to be at hand. 
There may have been 
a step in that direction ina 
meeting last Friday be- 
tween Secretary of State 
James Baker and Zalman 
Shoval, Israel’s ambassa- 
dor to the U.S. Baker re- 
portedly proposed to con- 
dition the loan guarantees 
on Israel’s agreement not 
to begin any new con- 
struction in the territo- 
ries. Officials in Washing- 
ton refused to confirm the 
reports, insisting that the 
Baker-Shoval meeting 
was just the first of a series and that no 
deal was likely for at least another month, 
But such an offer might be one that 
Shamir could live with. It would still per- 
mit Israel to complete the significant 
amount of housing it has under construc- 
tion. At least 12,000 units of housing are 
estimated to be in the building stage in 
the territories, enough to shelter 60,000 
new settlers. “It’s not exactly what we 
wanted,” says an Israeli official, “but it’s 





not as bad as it looked in September.” 

Shamir can ill afford to do without the 
loan guarantees, About 400,000 Soviet 
Jewish immigrants have arrived since 
1989, and an additional million are ex- 
pected in the next five years, swelling the 
population by more than 20% and costing 
the government an estimated $26.5 bil- 
lion, Israel's Finance Ministry predicts 
that U.S. failure to deliver on the guaran- 
tees would drive up unemployment from 
11% to 16.2%. Ideologue though Shamir 
may be, he is a pragmatist who knows 
when he must deal. Says his spokesman 
Ehud Gol: “We are asking, after all, and 
they are giving.” 





ut because Baker's reported 

proposal would fail to cap Israe- 

li growth in the territories, it is 

being met with a grimace from 
the Palestinians. Their leadership knows 
that the current peace talks are the only 
means by which Palestinians may achieve 
a measure of self-rule. But any perception 
that the U.S. will subsidize Israel’s settle- 
ment plans could lead the Palestinians to 
drag their feet in the peace process and 
subject those who favor the talks to criti- 
cism from rejectionist Arabs. 

Even before the Baker-Shoval meet- 
ing last week, the Palestinians had 
threatened to withdraw from the talks. 
But Hanan Mikhail-Ashrawi, spokes- 
woman for the Palestinian peace negoti- 
ators, made it clear that if the guaran- 
tees were conditioned to “eliminate 
entirely any possibility of these funds be- 
ing subsidies to occupation and settle- 
ments,” the Palestinians would continue 
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to negotiate. They are unlikely to be sat- 
isfied by the proposal that Baker report- 
edly made. “It is permission to put 
10,000 obstacles on the road to peace,” 
says Saeb Erakat, a member of the Pal- 


| estinian negotiating team. 


There is also the larger question of what 
is to become of the more than 170 Jewish 
settlements already in place in the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip. Quite a few of those 
have been erected or expanded since the 
Bush Administration launched its peace ini- 
tiative last March. According to Peace Now, 
Isracl’s leading movement for reconcilia- 
tion with the Arabs, the Shamir government 
pumped $1.1 billion into settlement expan- 
sion in 1991, adding 13,650 new housing 
units. Two opposition members of the 
Knesset recently presented documents 
showing that over the past 18 months, the 
Housing Ministry, intent on sealing Israel's 
claim to the territories forever, added more 
than 18,000 new homes in the West Bank 
alone, at a cost of $1.5 billion. 

While politicians search their souls 
about the loan guarantees, Palestinian and 
Israeli hard-liners, ever eager to sabotage 
the peace process, press their opposing 
claims to the territories. Palestinians, who 
regard the sudden flowering of new settle- 
ments as a direct provocation, are meeting 
it with increased calls to armed action. At- 
tacks on Israeli targets using firearms or ex- 
plosives have risen from 179 in 1988, the 
first full year of the intifadeh, to 447 in 1991, 

Militant Israelis have also adopted 
provocative tactics. In October settlers 
moved overnight into Silwan, a strictly 
Arab neighborhood in East Jerusalem, 
and occupied several houses. Accounts 
vary as to how many Arabs they evicted. 
The settlers’ activities were temporarily 
restrained by an Israeli court, but in De- 
cember they returned with the govern- 
ment’s sanction. One Arab family now un- 
happily shares its home with settlers. 

All over the West Bank, well-armed 
Jewish settlers are becoming a law unto 
themselves, stalking the countryside with 
guns, shooting up Arab homes and smash- 
ing cars. President Chaim Herzog has 
warned that vigilante attacks “could cre- 
ate a most dangerous situation in the fu- 
ture.” Last week the army announced that 
it would increase its estimated 4,000-troop 
force in the territories by 20% to combat 
Palestinian violence. Yet the Israeli army 
continues largely to turn a blind eye to the 
settlers’ miscreant activities. 

In the past, such cycles of violence 
would have provoked frustration, even de- 
spair, among would-be American peace 
brokers. But Bush has staked a large mea- 
sure of his political prestige on the contin- 
ued progress of Middle East peace. To 
keep the parties talking, he must find a way 
around the contentious issue of the loan 
guarantees—and ultimately, the settle- 
ments themselves. —Reported by Lisa Beyer/ 
Jerusalem and J.F.0. McAllister/Washington 
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World 


UNITED NATIONS 


Challenge for 
The New Boss 








The end of the cold war brought a boom in 


] . opportunities for peacekeeping, but Boutros-Ghali 


By BONNIE ANGELO 


hen Egypt’s Boutros Bou- 
tros-Ghali became Secre- 
tary-General of the United 
Nations on New Year’s Day, 
he hit the ground running. He'd better not 
slow down, because never in its 47-year 
history has the world body had so much to 
do in so many areas of the globe. 

The U.N. is poised to dispatch a 
peacekeeping force of 10,000 to Yugosla- 
via. An additional 1,000 blue helmets are 
on their way to El Salvador to monitor the 
end of that country’s 12-year civil war. A 
U.N. mission is organizing a referendum 
for the people of the Western Sahara to 
determine whether they want to be inde- 
pendent or part of Morocco. And an ad- 
vance team is preparing to take over the 
administration of an entire country, Cam- 








bodia, until it can elect a new government 
in 1993, Meanwhile, the U.N, continues to 
grapple with a host of crises that know no 
borders: drug trafficking, global warming, 
the pollution of the oceans and water- 
ways, overpopulation and famine. 

Thanks to the end of the cold war, 
the world is reaching out more than ever 
to U.N. mediators, technocrats and blue- 
helmeted soldiers. No longer are the U.S. 
and the Soviet Union competing for influ- 
ence among the 166 members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly or threatening each other 
with vetoes in the Security Council. 

‘We've bumbled into a world where 
everything affects every- 
body,” muses Sir Brian 
Urquhart, a 40-year vet- 
eran of the U.N. who is 
now a scholar in resi- 
dence at the Ford Foun- 


The United Nations moves into Cambodia for its most ambitious mission ever 
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Boutros-Ghali 
can step on toes 
and give the U.N. 

the shake-up it 

so badly needs 


must now reform the swollen bureaucracy 


dation. “We've got to stop looking at the 
U.N. only in terms of day-to-day emergen- 
cies and start seeing it as the only organi- 
zation that can foster institutions for a 
global society.” 

But the U.N. has not even begun to 
change in a way that will allow it to take ad- 
vantage of the revolution in world politics. 
Boutros-Ghali is like a chief executive offi- 
cer taking over a corporation in danger of 
Chapter 11: it has vast assets and a line of 
products everyone wants—peace, health 
and prosperity—but a bottom line that 
hovers near bankruptcy. The U.N. is over- 
staffed, underfunded and mismanaged. Its 
activities are often badly 
conceived, wasteful and 
hobbled by petty politics. 

The good news is that 
there is a real move to- 
ward reform. A group of 
30 concerned ambassa- 
dors, acting on their own, 
worked for months to pro- 
duce a blueprint for re- 
structuring the organiza- 
tion. They presented the 
plan to the new Secretary- 
General even before he took office. 

Boutros-Ghali’s predecessor, 
Javier Pérez de Cuéllar of Peru, re- 
tired with well-earned praise for 
his achievements as a peacemaker. 
He accepted the Nobel Prize for 
his peacekeeping forces in 1988, 
but his stewardship of the U.N. was 
flawed. He resented and resisted 
suggestions for change, taking 
them as personal criticisms. His 
most serious shortcoming during 
his decade in office was his unwill- 
ingness to bring the U.N. bureau- 
cracy under control. 

Observes Urquhart, a leading 
advocate of reform: “The model 
home designed by the founders in 
1945 has become a sprawling, ram- 
shackle structure; people have 
long since forgotten the purpose of 
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the rooms that have been added over the 
years.” 

Australian Ambassador Peter Wi- 
lenski, an internationally recognized ex- 
pert on management who is spearheading 
the reform movement, says the U.N. “is 
run as a club rather than an organization.” 
Notes Edward Luck, president of the 
U.N. Association of the U.S.A., a private 
group: “The organization doesn’t know 
how to set priorities—and good manage- 
ment starts there.” 

Much of the problem is an elaborate 
and entrenched system of patronage 
based on accommodating the national 
pride of member states. The U.N. Charter 
calls only for “geographical balance” in 
filling various positions, but members 
have come to expect, and protect, their 
slots. The U.S. is as much an offender as 
any. The White House personnel office 
seizes on U.N, assignments at every level 
for political payoffs. 

Another impediment is what Luck calls 
“logrolling at its worst” in the General As- 
sembly. The Arabs, for example, insist on 








maintaining a separate office for the Pales- 
tinians, and the Africans a special commit- 
tee on apartheid. The two groups have 
banded together to protect both bureau- 
cratic units, even though neither has a role 
to play in the affairs of the other. 


he U.N. Economic and Social 
Council is too unwieldy to deal 
with its vast agenda, which in- 
cludes human rights, environ- 
ment, population control and economic de- 
velopment. Its resolutions, says Wilenski, 
“are largely unread and ignored.” The re- 
form plan calls for reducing the number of 
states represented from 54 to around 20. 
Since the end of the cold war, the Se- 
curity Council, with its mandate to deal 
with matters of war and peace, has func- 
tioned reasonably well, especially during 
the showdown with Saddam Hussein over 
his invasion of Kuwait. But the Security 
Council is still a vestige of World War IL. 
Its five permanent members—the U.S., 
Britain, France, China and Russia (the 
successor state to the U.S.S.R.)—were al- 
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lies against Germany and Japan, two 
countries that are now economic super- 
powers in their own right. 

Because of the ever increasing impor- 
tance of economic issues, pressure is 
building to give Germany and Japan per- 
manent places on the Security Council, 
but without the power of the veto that the 
“perm five” possess. Opponents of that 
idea fear that revising the Charter would 
lift the lid of Pandora’s box: the Third 
World would demand its own place on the 
Security Council in the form of seats for 
three regional powers—India, Brazil and 
Nigeria, Otherwise, power in the council 
would be weighted against the poorer na- 
tions of the world. 

Yves Fortier, who just retired as Cana- 
da’s ambassador to the U.N., says the or- 
ganization suffers from “overlapping 
mandates” among its different agencies. 
A single water project in Africa, for exam- 
ple, might have six agencies vying for con- 
trol. “We've witnessed some appalling 
turf wars,” says Fortier. To avert future 
battles, he urges Boutros-Ghali to “com- 
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mandeer the system and make sure that 
the barons are not always getting in each 
other’s way and trying to outdo sister 
Last month the General As- 
sembly took a first step to control duplica- 
tion and infighting among humanitarian 
aid programs by calling for the appoint 
ment of a high-level coordinator with the 
power to overrule agency heads. 

The key to reform, however, is not 
adding posts but getting rid of them. The 
U.N. needs a sunset law to eliminate units 
that have outlived their usefulness. 

The Trusteeship Council, a hold 
over from the post-World War I 
League of Nations, was set up to su- 
pervise the administration of trust 
territories. Its function has shriveled 
to almost nothing, yet it continues to 
employ 13 professionals. The mori- 
bund Military Staff Committee, with 
delegates from 39 


agencies.” 





meets 
regularly for splendid lunches, but 
has never played a meaningful role, 
not even during last year’s gulf wat 

A cluster of document offices spews 
out an avalanche of papers that are 
“printed in six languages,” as one 
delegate notes, “and read in none.” 


nations, 


ver the years the U.N. has 

spawned an array of spe- 

cialized agencies that have 

become autonomous fief 
doms. Based mostly in Geneva, Paris 
and Rome, they their 
funds and answer to their own gov 
erning boards rather than to U.N 
headquarters overlooking the East 
River in New York City. “You can- 
not them,” Edward 
Luck. “The Secretary-General can- 
not lay down priorities or coordinate 
their activities,” 

Some, like the U.N. Children’s 
Fund and the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, are generally well re- 
garded. Others—most prominently 
UNESCO (the U.N. Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization)- 
have been an embarrassment to the 
institution. Increasingly, UNESCO de 
generated into litthe more than an 
organ of Marxist propaganda and a play 
thing for its corrupt, high-living director, 
Amadou-Mahtar M’Bow of Senegal. The 
U.S., Britain and Singapore withdrew in 
protest in 1985, with all their financial sup 
port. M’Bow was finally forced out two 
years later, and since then UNESCO has 


raise own 


control says 


somewhat cleaned up its act, no longer 
spending 80% of its funds in Paris, no long- 
er packed with M’Bow’s relatives. 

Other agencies pose different prob 
lems. The Rome-based Food and Agricul 
ture Organization has been run by the 
autocratic Edouard 
Saouma of Lebanon, for 16 years. “He 


same director, 


x0 


World 


dispenses favors and collects political 
debts from member states,” says Luck. “I 
question whether anyone should run any 
agency for that long.’ 

The most egregious example of or 





nizational bloat is the one closest to home 
for Boutros-Ghali: the U.N. Secretariat. 
A rough counterpart of the President's 
Cabinet and White House staff, the top 
echelon of the Secretariat originally con 
sisted of eight assistant secretaries. Now it 
has 20 assistant secretaries, a new super- 


layer of 27 under secretaries and a direc- 





The U.N. has become a “ram- 
shackle structure; people 
have forgotten the purpose 


of the rooms that have been 
added over the years.” 





tor-general—plus 21 more top-level offi 
cials who are not on the regular budget, 
for a total of 69. ; 
Reformers urge clearing out the dead- 
wood and bringing in officials chosen on 
merit who can provide the Secretary-Gen- 
eral with background reports, analyses of 
complex situations, options for decisions 
and ideas for future missions. The Secre- 
tariat’s role would be similar to the one 
that the U.S. National Security Council 
staff plays in advising the President 
Shrinking the U.N.’s size and overhaul- 
ing its organization chart would add mus- 
cle, speed and flexibility to the way it goes 
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about its work. From his first day Boutros- 
Ghali has urged “preventive diplomacy’ 
sending envoys to try to defuse political cri 
ses before they escalate into armed con- 
flict. Moving quickly to identify and deal 
with explosive situations can avert blood 
shed in the countries involved and for the 
U.N. From the time of the first peacekeep 
ing mission, 794 blue helmets have been 
killed in the service of world peace 

None of these burgeoning opportuni- 
ties for the U.N. come cheap. This year’s 
regular budget for the New York head- 
quarters and core operations is $1.2 
billion. The post-cold war boom in 
peacekeeping has led to eight major 
new operations since 1988, with 
costs projected to reach $1 billion 
The Cambodia venture 
alone is expected to drain $1 billion- 
plus over the next two years, but that 
will be a bargain if it buys peace in 
that devastated land 

Funding is a perennial problem 
for the U.N 
richest member in particular 
years the U.S., which 
fourth of the financial burden, was 
embroiled in disputes not only with 
the U.N 
Executive and Legislative branches 


this year. 


as a whole and for its 
For 


bears one 


but also between its own 


over how much it owed and how far 
behind it was in paying its assess 
ments; at one point, in 1989, the 
U.N. claimed that the U.S. debt to 
taled $365 million. The U.S 
paying off its arrears, although not 
N. would like. 
Boutros-Ghali has spent a life 
time in international 
professor, politician and diplomat 
When he was named Secretary-Gen 
eral last November, however, it was 


IS now 
as fast as the | 


affairs as a 


not so much because of his experi- 
ence in the world arena as because 
the Africans insisted it was their turn 
for leadership of the U.N. As an 
Egyptian, was 
their list of six acceptable candi- 
dates, even though he is a highly 
Europeanized Christian Arab. The 
Security Council, bowing to the Af 
ricans’ demand, chose him. 
Still, Boutros-Ghali may turn out to be 
just the right man for the job. In his first 
the General Assembly, he 
pledged to “examine every proposal for 
streamlining our operations, climinating 


Boutros-Ghali on 


speech lo 


what is wasteful or obsolete.” But he must 
act within six months, say the reformers, be 
fore he is co-opted by the bureaucracy and 
loses the fresh, critical view of a newcomer 

At 69, he says he will not seek a second 
five-year term. Since he does not have to 
about he break 
crockery, step on toes and generally give 
the organization the shake-up it so badly 
needs. Now all he has to do is do it B 


worry re-election, can 


An 
Investment 
That 
Performs... 


~ Whether latenant Rates Go 
Up or Down 


The Franklin Adjustable 
U.S. Government Securities Fund 


You'd like to buy a fixed income investment. But are 
interest rates headed up or down? 


Franklin offers a bond fund that performs in either case: 
The Franklin Adjustable U.S. Government Securities 
Fund. 


The fund seeks to provide you with high current income, 
paid monthly, and stability of principal. 


One more thing. The securities owned by this fund are 
backed by the U.S. government or its agencies. That 
means you can count on a high degree of credit safety.t 


Call Franklin today for a free brochure. 


1-800-342-FUND Ext. 329 


+The securities in the underlying portfolio, and not shares of the fund, are 
guaranteed by the U.S. government, its agencies or instrumentalities. 


San Mateo, CA 94404-1585 
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send money. 
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Fear and Betrayal 
In the Stasi State 


‘World 





As the vast archives of the secret police are 
opened, former East Germans are finding 
ugly evidence of a pervasive system of deceit 





By JAMES 0. JACKSON BONN 





the Initiative for Peace and Human 

Rights gathered in the East Berlin 
apartment of Gerd and Ulrike Poppe to 
draft a letter protesting the deportation of 
two of the group’s members. The 15 peo- 
ple at the meeting had been close friends 
for years. Most were involved in Lutheran 
church activities; two were pastors. And at 
least four of the 15 were also paid inform- 
ers of the East German Ministry for State 
Security, the Stasi. 

The Poppes, who were denied educa- 
tional opportunities and adequate hous- 
ing during the Stasi’s reign, have now 
been allowed to see the reports prepared 
by those former friends, and to learn the 
depth of their betrayal. The documents, 
which also revealed Stasi attempts to 
break up the Poppes’ marriage, are part 


| n April 1988 a tiny organization called 









The 
Depressed 
Victim 





of the secret archives 
opened Jan. | for inspec- 
tion by the 6 million east- 
ern Germans—one-third 
of the population—on 
whom dossiers were com- 
piled. More than 300,000 
have applied to read their 
files. 

Many are appalled at 
what they find: treachery by 
friends, parents, brothers, 
sisters, spouses—some 
200,000 “unofficial co- 
workers” in all. The custodian of the files, 
Joachim Gauck, warns former citizens of 
the east to “think twice before applying— 
the shock could cause family catastrophes. 
One should look deeply inside oneself be- 
fore making this decision.” 

What file readers discover is just how 
pervasive the network of betrayal was. 








The 
Artistic 











Shock: former Defense Minister Eppelmann reads his file | 


Collaborator 





Stasi tentacles extended into the school- 
room, the pulpit, the bedroom, even the 
confessional: Roman Catholic authori- 
ties are investigating indications that 
penitents’ confessions reached the Stasi 
through hidden microphones or corrupt- 
ed priests. Stasi technicians bugged 
homes, telephones, cars and seats in con- 









When Heinz Eggert flipped through 2,800 pages of files 
kept on him over a period of 22 years, the 45-year-old 
Lutheran minister found to his horror that he had been 
secretly accused of child molestation. Twenty supposed 
friends had spied on him, and a trusted doctor pumped 
him full of drugs as part of a Stasi scheme to disable him. 
Eggert’s troubles dated back to 1968, when he opposed 
the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia. The file explained 
a 1983 illness that began with dysentery and ended in 
depression. He sought treatment at a psychiatric clinic, 
where the chief physician administered drugs that left 
Eggert weak and unable to work; he recovered his health 
only after he flushed his pills down a toilet. The Stasi had 
prescribed the pills to “disintegrate” his personality. “If 
| had continued to take that stuff, | would have been an 
emotional wreck,” he says. Instead, Eggert continued 
his dissident activities and after the fall of the Berlin Wall 
entered politics as a Christian Democrat. He is now inte- 
rior minister of Saxony, in charge of law enforcement. 
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He was Hollywood handsome, with chiseled features 
and a leather-jacketed look of dissidence. He wrote 
poetry and frequented salons where writers, artists 
and human-rights activists talked of reform. But by all 
accounts, Sascha Anderson, 38, was one of the Sta- 
si’s most enthusiastic informers. According to the ar- 
chives, he betrayed his friends for two decades, pro- 
viding thick volumes of detailed reports under the 
code names Miller, Menzer and Peters. The discov- 
ery infuriated those who knew and trusted him. Dres- 
den artist Rolf Kerbach says Anderson shared his 
home, his house keys and his confidence. “To misuse 
such friendship is unbelievable,” he says. In a nation- 
ally televised confrontation with poet Wolf Biermann, 
Anderson hotly denied he had been an informer. “I 
was thrown in jail on your account,” he cried. “I was 
not a collaborator.” But the Stasi files contained hun- 
dreds of reports that only he could have prepared. 





The 
Betrayed 
Wife 

After she had seen her ex- 
tensive dossier, Vera Wol- 
lenberger warned others 
that they might not want to 


open the Pandora’s box of 
betrayal. “These files are a 


evidence, he at first denied it—then admitted the truth. 
Vera ran to the bathroom and vomited. “I would not want 
anyone to experience the hell | have been through,” she 
says. Knud fled Berlin to escape the wrath of former 
friends. He is being divorced by his deceived wife. He 
told a newspaper interviewer that his betrayal began with 
harmless reports but escalated when Stasi agents 
threatened to expose him. “I was trapped,” he said. “I 
could not turn back.” 


SS aNd NOLLOY 


The 
Tattling 
Teacher 


Heinrich Fink, 57, is a mild- 


department of Humboldt 
University, but he was dis- 
missed because of evi- 
dence that he had been tell- 
ing tales to the Stasi for 
years. Fink acknowledges 
that he had frequent con- 
tact with the secret police, 
but denies tattling on anyone. “The Stasi had links at 
all levels of university life,” he says. “I helped those 
who ran into difficulties with the authorities.” The com- 
mission in charge of Stasi files says otherwise. It found 
evidence that under the code name Heiner, Fink in- 
formed on students and colleagues. He contends that 
the commission's evidence is purely circumstantial and 
plans to contest the charges. “I must constantly pro- 
claim my innocence,” he says. “The other side does 








cert halls. The Stasi’s “Section 8” dealt 
with children, requiring principals of ev- 
ery school in the country to keep a file of 
“dangerous persons” in their classrooms. 
Teachers filled out forms on “conspicu- 
ous” children, some as young as 9, who 
expressed views critical of the state or fa- 
vorable to the West. The information 
went into the archives, and years later 
was used to block youngsters from jobs or 
higher education. The teachers dared not 
refuse to report. “We had 30 pairs of eyes 
focused on us,” said one. “We had to be 
careful.” 

Some who have seen their files are as- 
tounded less by the contents than by the 
sheer volume of a record so large that 
even the 90,000-member Stasi force 
could not handle it. “They were drown- 
ing in their own paper,” said Werner Fi- 
scher, a former dissident who supervised 
the archives in early 1990 during the dis- 
mantlement of the hated ministry. In the 
Stasi’s beige concrete former headquar- 
ters on East Berlin's Normannenstrasse, 
files lie in folders, binders, boxes and 
brown paper bags, stacked in five floors 
of rotating shelves a total of 125 miles 
long. Some papers are baled and tied 
with twine, some are scattered loose, 
some are stuffed unsorted into canvas 
bags. “We found letters we never re- 





not have to prove my guilt.” 








ceived,” said Gerd Poppe. “There were 
pictures taken through our window, tran- 
scripts of taped telephone calls. There 
was such a mass of information that it 
simply could not be evaluated.” 

As huge as it was, the surveillance op- 
eration was a failure in the end. It never 
fully gauged the true depth of disaffection 
for the regime or predicted its collapse. By 
trying to know everything, the Stasi appa- 
ratus knew nothing. Barbel Bohley, an art- 
ist and organizer of the New Forum move- 
ment that led the popular rebellion 
against the communist regime in 1989, 
found the information in her dossier ludi- 
crous. “I have never read so much boring 
nonsense,” she said after viewing 25 fold- 
ers, less than half her file. “If that was my 
life, then for heaven’s sake what did they 
make of it?” 


ltimately, those who helped create 
U the archives may feel the most dev- 

astating effects. Revelations of 
collaboration have already ruined dozens 
of individuals, including most of the polit- 
ical figures who rose to prominence as the 
old regime sought to reform. Among 
them were Ibrahim Bohme, a founder of 
the eastern Social Democratic Party; 
Lothar de Maiziére, the first democrati- 
cally elected East German Prime Minis- 





ter; and Wolfgang Schnur, founding lead- 
er of Democratic Awakening, a once 
burgeoning political party that collapsed 
after Schnur’s exposure as an informant. 
Gregor Gysi, head of the Party of Demo- 
cratic Socialism, which succeeded the old 
Communist Party, is under suspicion. 

Even Manfred Stolpe, the premier of 
Brandenburg and the east’s most respect- 
ed political figure, has been accused of 
having Stasi contacts when he worked as 
a church leader and civil rights advocate 
before the Wall fell. Stolpe readily con- 
cedes that he met with secret police offi- 
cers, But, he says, the ministry was ubiq- 
uitous, and any attempt to reform the 
system or protect its victims involved ne- 
gotiations with it. “I tried to use the op- 
portunities | had to win more freedom at 
atime when I could not know that the So- 
viet empire would set us free,” he said, “I 
would have met with the devil if it would 
have helped us.” 

Stolpe is likely to survive the charges, 
but others may not. One of the inform- 
ers at the meeting in the Poppes’ apart- 
ment attempted suicide when his betray- 
al was exposed. “That is too bad,” said 
Ulrike Poppe. “But this is a catharsis. It 
is necessary for us to go through it.” 

—-With reporting by Daniel Benjamin and 
Clive Freeman/Berlin 
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EXCESSIVE LIABILITY AWARDS MAKE IT TOUGH 
FOR U.S. COMPANIES TO COMPETE. 


We are a compassionate society. We want to 
compensate those who have suffered. 

But when our courts expand the traditional 
concepts of liability, causing defendants to pay 
excessive compensation, we add to the costs we 
all pay for goods and services. We encourage 
companies to stop research and development on 
new products. And we even make it harder for 
American companies to compete overseas 


PAYING A HIDDEN TAX. 


In reality, the American system of liability has 
become the source of a hidden tax on our 
economy—a tax that can account for as much as 
50% of the price paid for a product 

What's worse, it has been estimated that this 
hidden tax amounts to $80 billion a year—a sum 
equal to the combined profits of the nation’s 200 
largest corporations 

Our economic competitors’ legal systems do not 
encourage litigation to the extent we do. Consider, 
for example, that there are 30 times more lawsuits 
per capita in the U.S. than in Japan 

Is it any wonder that America is having a tough 
time competing in overseas markets? 


UNCERTAINTY STIFLES ENTERPRISE. 


The unpredictability of our liability system is 
also enormously costly to American competitiveness 
For example, in a recent survey of CEOs, the 
Conference Board found that worry about 
potential liability lawsuits caused 47% of firms 
surveyed to discontinue one or more product lines 
What's more, 25% stopped certain product 
research and development, and 39% decided 














against coming out with a new product. 
Meanwhile, our overseas competitors continue to 
research and develop new products at an ever- 
increasing pace 


ARE WE CONTROLLING RISKS 
OR INCREASING THEM? 


When we give a drunk driver the right to sue 
an automaker or highway engineer for a million 
dollars after a crash, are we controlling risk? 

Or just encouraging risky and careless 
behavior? 

If you are a manufacturer, you can be sued even 
if your product has state-of-the-art safety 
features. Even if your customer misused it against 
your instructions. Even if the risks of misuse 
were obvious. 

When fear of lawsuits causes physicians to limit 
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lity system is essential if 





Inoverseas markets. 








services to patients—or worse, to abandon their 
practice altogether—lack of adequate treatment 
means greater risks for everyone. 

Is this controlling risk or increasing it? 

It's an unhealthy and dangerous situation that 
needs correcting. 


WE MUST REFORM OUR “DEEP POCKETS” 
APPROACH TO LIABILITY. 


Specifically, we need to change our approach 
and base liability suits on fault. 

Our current system often encourages the 
frivolous suing of those with the ability to pay—in 
other words, those with “deep pockets.” But does 
it make sense to hold such parties entirely liable, 
even if they were only minimally at fault? 


A MORE RATIONAL APPROACH. 





Those who suffer economic losses because of 
another's negligence should be fairly reimbursed 
No one could argue with this principle. There 
should also be just compensation for pain and 
suffering resulting from real and severe injuries 

But can we afford to continue a system that | 
encourages litigation and financial judgments | 
bearing little direct relationship to fault or to the 
actual cost of injuries suffered? 

Clearly, a better approach is needed. 


CONGRESS HAS A ROLE, 


Legislation providing a uniform product liability 
standard would allow American companies to 
compete without the burdens of excessive liability 
risks. And this would unclog the courts and put 
American business in a stronger position as 
barriers to international trade and investment fall 

There is proposed legislation before Congress 








dealing with these issues. A solution to the liability 
crisis is vital to American competitiveness, and 
Congress can play a role in restoring the right 
balance 


S0 DO THE COURTS. 


When all is said and done, our courts are the 
interpreters of our laws and our values. It’s 
our values as a society that count, especially as 
reflected in the courts and individual jury 
decisions 

Together our legislative and judicial branches 
must recognize the damage being done to 
American competitiveness from the current 
liability system. And help America restore the 
proper balance. 


Way ts AIG run 


AIG (American International Group) is the 
largest underwriter of commercial and industrial 
insurance in America, and the leading U.S.-based 
international insurance organization. 

Since we deal every day with issues affecting the 
future of the world economy, it’s understandable that 
we champion reform designed to strengthen the 
competitive stance of American business in global 
markets 

Perhaps you'll want to keep the ball rolling by 
contacting your elected officials—judges and 
legislators—with your own views. 

Or if you prefer, write Mr. M.R. Greenberg, 
Chairman, AIG, 70 Pine Street, New York, NY 10270. 
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World leaders in insurance 
and financial services. | 











The Price of Obedience | 








Should East German border guards have followed tt the law 
and their orders or listened to their conscience? 








By WILLIAM A. HENRY Ill 





hen East German border guard 
Ingo Heinrich killed a man fleeing 
toward the freedom of West Berlin in 
February 1989, Heinrich was just follow- 
ing orders. “Shoot to kill” was the com- 
mand for dealing with people who tried to 
escape across the border, and in the eyes 
of Heinrich’s supervisors his actions were 
not merely legal but commendable. Three 
years later, Heinrich, 27, lives in the same 
Berlin, but a different government holds 
sway and new laws prevail. Now he is, ret- 
roactively, a felon. Last week he 
was convicted of manslaughter 
and sentenced to 3% years in 
prison—specifically, the trial 
judge said, for following the 
laws of his country rather than 
asserting his conscience. Said 
Judge Theodor Seidel: “Not ev- 
erything that is legal is right.” 
The principle that an indi- 
vidual may be bound by a high- 
er moral authority, beyond 
what the statutes provide, was 
established in West Germany 
decades ago, during trials of 
former Nazi leaders. Like Sei- 
del, many Germans would ap- 
ply the same theory in judging 
the discredited communist re- 
gime. But there are troubling 
doubts about the fairness of 
the principle or how it is ap- 
plied. That was abundantly 
clear in Heinrich’s case: right 
after the verdict, the prosecu- 
tion joined the defense in vow- 
ing to appeal the sentence as too harsh. 
The idea that a legal act can be made a 
crime retrospectively is alien to U.S. con- 
stitutional law—as Senator Robert Taft of 
Ohio, often termed the conscience of the 
Republican Party at mid-century, noted in 
criticizing the Nazi trials. It is a “funda- 
mental principle of American law that a 
man cannot be tried under an ex post fac- 
to statute,” said Taft. “About this whole 
judgment there is the spirit of vengeance, 
and vengeance is seldom justice.” Ven- 
geance is precisely the point for some 
Germans who have grievances against the 
East German state. But even if one views 
it as fair to criminalize acts retroactively, 
as a majority of Germans and as residents 
of other former communist states in East- 
ern Europe seem to feel, questions persist 
about whether the right people are being 
prosecuted and the justice is evenhanded. 
Is it fair to single out Heinrich and a 
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few others for what many did? During the 
28 years the Berlin Wall divided Germa- 
ny’s once and future capital, an estimated 
200 people were killed and 700 injured. 
Hundreds of sharpshooters were in- 
volved, Given the difficulty of recon- 
structing events up to decades old, only 38 
shooters have been identified. Although 
hundreds of thousands of East Germans 
spied on friends and neighbors and mil- 
lions were complicit in some part of the 
government, only about 500 people are 
under investigation, many for schemes in- 
volving fraud for personal gain rather 


than diligence to duty. For some, the trials 
are part of a national healing process, es- 
pecially for East Germans, who lived un- 
der some form of dictatorship for a half- 
century. Professor Michael Wolffsohn, 
who specializes in German-lsraeli rela- 
tions at the University of the Armed 
Forces in Munich, says, “There can be no 
amnesty. For our psychological and politi- 
cal health, it is necessary that those mur- 
derers are sentenced to at least a year or 
two.” Yet it is understandable that some 
of those on trial may view themselves as 


| scapegoats, sacrificed to expiate the guilt 
of a whole society that was never taught 


about this higher moral authority. 

Is it fair, moreover, to punish soldiers 
even the trial judge acknowledged were “at 
the end of a long chain of responsibility,” 
while there is scant sign their superiors will 
be called to account? Only two senior East 
German officials have gone on trial, both 











| for fraud, and none has gone to jail. The 


country’s former leader, Erich Honecker, 
| fled to Moscow to evade trial, and is living 
there under diplomatic protection at the 
Chilean embassy—while suing the new 
government to restore his retirement pay. 
A letter from a West German retiree to 
one of Heinrich’s co-defendants, border 
guard Andreas Kiihnpast, cynically re- 
called the Nazi trials. “Hold your head up 
high,” it said. “Once again they're trying to 
hang the small fry and let the big shots 
run.” Chancellor Helmut Kohl voiced sim- 
ilar sentiments at a lunch with foreign jour- 
nalists last week. Said Kohl: “While I have 
no sympathy for people shooting at the 
borders, it is insufferable that the string 
pullers are living comfortably and wonder- 
ing how to get a pension.” 

Prosecutors and scholars insist that 
the process is only beginning and that 
while it would be politically desirable to 





From patriotism to Pre are guards Heinrich, left, and Kihnpast on trial for a 1989 Berlin Wall shooting 


start from the top down, legally it may be 
necessary to do the reverse, proving that 
crimes were committed by functionaries 
before overseers can be held responsible. 

Set against the moral complexities are 
the simple truths that no one was com- 
pelled to become a border guard and not 
all border guards shot to kill. Three others 
went on trial with Heinrich. Kihnpast was 
given a suspended sentence because his 
bullets went wide. A third guard shot into 
the ground, and a fourth told colleagues to 
shoot only to apprehend; they were acquit- 
ted. Heinrich has expressed regret. But he 
is alive, and Chris Gueffroy, a 20-year-old 
waiter who only wanted to be free, is dead. 
Neither could have foreseen that Berlin’s 
Wall would fall nine months later. But 
once again Germany is insisting that its 
people should have had a more acute mor- 
al vision. —Reported by James O. Jackson 
and Kanta Stanchina/Bonn 
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CUBA 
Standing Firm 
By Itself 


* As the only com- 
munist dictator 
still in power out- 
side Asia, Fidel 
Castro is showing 
signs of despera- 
tion. Last week, 
ignoring all pleas 
for mercy from 
around the globe, 

he gave the go-ahead to the ex- 

ecution of a Cuban exile and 
stepped up his campaign 
against disaffected citizens. 
Eduardo Diaz Betancourt, 
| 38, who lived in Miami, was 
| shot to death by a firing squad. 






Betancourt 


He and two other Cuban-born 
exiles had been captured with | 
arms and explosives after their 
inflatable boat landed on the 
island at the end of December. 
His companions were also con- 
demned to death for terrorism, 
but their sentences were com- 
muted to 30 years in prison. 
Castro’s Council of State 
made it clear that it hoped to 
scare off opponents, foreign 
and domestic. At least 60 hu- 
man-rights activists have been 
arrested on the island in the six 
months since the August coup 
precipitated the breakup of the 
Soviet Union, Cuba’s principal 
backer. “The idea,” said the 
council in a statement, “is to 
stop such loathsome actions 
from being repeated.” & 





Needed: A change in schedules? 


FORMER SOVIET UNION 
Russian 
Time Warp 


For decades the Kremlin kept 
all air and rail transport in the 
U.S.S.R. on “Moscow time.” 
Trains and planes arrived in 
and departed from the farthest 
reaches of an empire that 
sprawled over 11 time zones as 
if everything took place in the 
capital. Last week decommu- 
nized Moscow moved its 
clocks ahead one hour in a bid 
to save energy, but the other 
republics refused to follow. 
Result: mass confusion. 








Trains leaving Moscow 
now reach neighboring 
publics one hour early, and 
then must wait until local 
time catches up. Trains head 
ed for Russia depart one 
hour behind Moscow’s clock 
and are expected to make up | 
the difference upon crossing 
the border—presumably by 
burning up the rails. Airlin- | 
ers traveling to Ukraine are 
reported to be arriving an 
hour before air-traffic con- 
trollers in Kiev expect them. 
There is little hope for relief 
until all the republics switch 
to daylight saving time next 
March. 5 


re- 


The foreign ministers seal the deal 


DIPLOMACY 
Long March to 
Recognition 


Political representatives of two 
of the world’s oldest cultures 
met in Beijing last week and es- 
tablished diplomatic relations. 
“This is a moment we have 
awaited for a long time,” exult- 
ed Israeli Foreign Minister 
David Levy. The accord be- 
tween the Jewish state and 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


A War That 
Will Not End 


Not since 1982 has Northern 
Ireland been so besieged by 
terrorism. The LR.A. opened 
its latest campaign with a spate 
of bombings in November that 
severely damaged parts of the 
center of Belfast. Since then, 
more buildings have been 
bombed, and there has been an 
upsurge in murders by the 
LR.A., as well as by 
Ulster loyalist ex- 
tremists. The bomb- 
ings have spread to 
London, Manchester 


and other British 
cities. 
For Ulsterites, 


whose mood fluctu- 
between fear 
and defiance, the re- 
surgence of violence 
is all the more de- 
moralizing because 
only a few months 
ago they were confi 
dent the worst 


ates 


was 
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China culminates a 
§ 40-year effort by 
Israel, one of the 
first noncommunist 
countries to recog- 
; nize the People’s Re- 
public after its cre- 
ation in 1949, 

A staunch backer 
of the Palestine Lib- 
eration Organiza- 
tion, China finally 
succumbed to Jeru- 
salem’s courtship out 
of a desire to re-en- 
ter the world stage. 
Beijing wants to dis- 
pel the smoke of os- 
tracism that still hangs over it 
from the 1989 Tiananmen 
massacre and fill the power 
vacuum left by the Soviet 
Union’s breakup. 

China is getting a ticket to 
attend this week’s round of 
Middle East talks in Moscow. 
Israel gains a higher interna- 
tional profile and an embassy 
from which it will try to in- 
crease its trade with China and 
decrease Chinese arms sales to 
the Arab world. 5 





over. Now, demands for in- 
creased security have prompted 
the government in London to 
send two more army battalions 
to the province, bringing mili- 
tary strength to 17,800. Prime 
Minister John Major flew to 
Belfast last week and declared 
that the LR.A. “cannot bomb 
Northern Ireland out of its way 
of life, and they cannot bomb 
the British government out of 
its policy.” He added, “The 
LR.A. are not going to win. Not 
now and not ever.” e 
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TRADE 


Business 


Blame It 
On Japan 


In the wake of Bush’s trip to Tokyo, “Buy 
America” once again emerges as a war cry for 
the nation’s unemployed 





ByBARBARARUDOLPH 


he 11 men and women who sit on 

the Los Angeles County Trans- 
portation Commission had a 

simple, straightforward assign- 

ment: determine which of two competing 
bidders, Japan’s Sumitomo Corp. or Ida- 
| ho’s Morrison Knudsen, would do the 
best job manufacturing rail cars for the 
county’s new transit system. In mid- 
December the commission voted 7 to 4 to 
award $122 million to Sumi- 
tomo for the job. But that 
was before President Bush 
made his ill-starred trip to 
Tokyo to wrest trade conces- 
sions from the Japanese and 
a shrill chorus shouting “Buy 
America” began to drown 
out all others on the L.A. 
commission. ‘“‘No_ loyal 
American would hand over 
that contract to the Japa- 
nese,” said Nate Holden, an 
L.A. city councilor. Last 
week the commission 
yanked the contract back 
from Sumitomo in a bald ef- 
fort to save American jobs, 
and in a move almost certain 
to complicate the situation, 
Los Angeles tentatively de- 
cided to get into the rail-car manufactur- 
ing business itself, with an option to con- 

| struct a $49 million factory. All contract 
| winners will be required to keep 70% of 


the labor inside the U.S. and fully 60% 
within the borders of Los Angeles County. 
Crowed city councilman Joel Wachs: 
“This will reverberate around the 
country.” 

When Hiroshi Yamauchi, the presi- 
dent of Nintendo, bid $100 million to buy 
the Seattle Mariners baseball team last 
week, baseball commissioner Fay Vincent 
all but dismissed the offer, saying it was 
“unlikely that foreign investors” would 
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Made in Japan 


win approval. Although by week’s end 
Vincent had softened his position, his ini- 
tial reaction reflected the nation’s mood. 
In Japan-battered Michigan, where antag- 
onism runs deep among autoworkers, 
u.A.W. Local 900 in Wayne made its own 
small stand for America last week, push- 
ing foreign cars to a back parking lot at the 
local Ford plant. Around the nation, com- 
panies are offering incentives to workers 
who buy American cars. Monsanto, for ex- 
ample, will pay $1,000 to every one of its 
12,000 workers who buys a 
car made in North America 
(or in one of Japan’s Ameri- 
can factories, such as Hon- 
da’s Ohio plant or Nissan’s 
Tennessee plant). 

Much of the resentment, 
of course, is fueled by the 
seemingly endless recession. 
Bush's Tokyo foray, in 
which the enduring—and 
symbolic—image was of the 
American President col- 
lapsing into the lap of the 
Japanese Prime Minister, 
intensified American feel- 
ings of anger and humilia- 
tion. Pat Buchanan, whose 
New Hampshire stump 
speech includes numerous 
nods to his isolationist 
“America First” economic platform, fans 
the flames. “We're on a wave of Japan 
bashing that is much more serious than in 
previous years,” concludes I.M. Destler, a 
visiting fellow at the Institute for Interna- 
tional Economics in Washington. 

The growing enmity is not entirely 
one-sided. Yoshio Sakurauchi, a veteran 
politician who heads the prestigious but 
largely ceremonial post of speaker of Ja- 
pan’s House of Representatives, said last 
week that “the root of the [trade] problem 
lies in the inferior quality of U.S. labor, 
The American worker doesn’t work 
enough but wants high pay. About one- 
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a 
California workers had it in for Sumitomo, 
and L.A. County bowed to their demands 


third can’t even read.” (In fact, about 15% 
of the adult work force would be consid- 
ered functionally illiterate, meaning that 
they are unable to adequately perform in 
their job.) Stooping to Sakurauchi’s level 
of discourse, Michigan Senator Donald 
Riegle shot back, “His attitude in slander- 
ing American workers was the same view 
the Japanese held the day their warplanes 
struck Pearl Harbor. Their arrogance was 
gone by 1945 when they learned the full 
measure of America’s capability.” 

The Japanese seem ambivalent about 
the escalating tensions with America. “Ja- 
pan’s view of the U.S. is in a dangerous 
balance,” says Yukio Okamoto, a former 
Foreign Ministry official who heads his 
own consulting firm in Tokyo. “The feel- 
ing that Japan needs to cooperate with the 
U.S. still remains strong, but at the same 
time there is a sense that the U.S. is being 
selfish and blaming everything on Japan.” 
To a large extent, Japanese who lived 
through World War II, now in their mid- 
50s and older, feel indebted to the U.S. 
People in their 40s tend to be the corpo- 
rate warriors, who wonder why they are 
criticized for working so hard. Only Japa- 
nese under 40, who grew up with Ameri- 
can rock music and Hollywood movies, 














identify with American criticism of their 
country. Says a 30-year-old management 
consultant: “Even if what the U.S. is say- 
ing seems unreasonable, we can under- 
stand that we are disliked because we 
work too hard to go to the head of the 
class.” 

The waters between the U.S. and Japan 
were further roiled by the latest trade sta- 
tistics, which show a dramatic jump in Ja- 
pan’s overall trade surplus, up 84% to 
| $78.23 billion for 1991. But while the num- 
| bers gave some Americans a ready excuse 
to decry Tokyo’s trade practices, in fact Ja- 
pan’s surplus with the U.S. alone increased 
by a modest 1%, to $38.45 billion. Since 
1987, the U.S.-Japanese trade gap has ac- 
tually narrowed by nearly $14 billion. 

While there is little doubt that many 
| Japanese companies continue to pursue 
an aggressive export strategy, it is far less 
clear whether their home market is rigged 
against foreign competitors, as their crit- 
ics charge. Many American executives ar- 
gue that Japan’s interlocking company re- 
lations and complicated distribution 
system pose an unfair burden to red- 
blooded American business. Why, they 
ask, do three Japanese glassmakers con- 
trol nearly all of the $2 billion sheet-glass 
| market in Japan despite efforts of Ameri- 
can producers to sell quality products 


there? A recent study by the American 
Chamber of Commerce in Japan conclud- 
ed that an exclusionary distribution sys- 
tem is just one of many problems facing 
foreign companies in that country, where 
real estate is expensive and labor is in 
short supply. Still, the Japanese market 


has become increasingly open to 
foreigners. 
No mainstream economist believes 


that the kind of full-blown protectionist 
response demonstrated by Los Angeles 
last week would do anything beyond sav- 
ing some jobs in the short run. Ultimately, 
most contend, consumers would pay the 
price of a trade war, with scarcer and more 
expensive imports. 

In any event, the American and Japa- 
nese economies are inextricably linked. 
The U.S. could not manage without Japa- 
nese capital to help finance its budget def- 
icit. Nor could Japan prosper without an 
American market in which to sell its high- 
quality consumer goods. Most American 
politicians and businessmen understand 
that a system of free and open trade re- 
mains the best bet for global prosperity. 
But when American workers feel be- 
sieged by the Japanese, that rational mes- 
sage is drowned out by a chorus calling 
for retribution. — Reported by Dan Cray/ 
Los Angeles and Barry Hillenbrand/Tokyo 
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ROILING THE WATERS: 








Buchanan to U.S. 
Says Patrick 
Buchanan, who 
is running for 
the Republican 
presidential 
nomination: 
“You vote for 
me, my friend, 
and there won't 
be all those 
foreign trips. 
Japan, China, Korea and Germany— 
we've been supporting them for so 
long, and they’re putting nothing 
back . . . want America to become 
first again.” 
CALMING THE WATERS: 
Morita to Japan 
1 When Sony 
chairman Akio 
Morita, 71, 
speaks, 
Japanese 
businessmen 
usually listen. 
So when he 
wrote in the 
February issue 
of the monthly 
Bungei-Shunju that the Japanese 
need to make fundamental changes 
in the way they do business, it was 
the talk of Tokyo. “Japanese 
companies should be aware that 
European and American tolerance of 
Japanese business practices is 
reaching its limit at the moment,” he 
writes. “At this critical juncture, 


Japanese companies should realize 
that they will no longer be allowed to 
continue their single-minded pursuit 
of economic efficiency and success 
in the market.” 

Morita essentially urges his 
corporate colleagues to ease up, 
work fewer hours, raise salaries and 
pay higher dividends. In short, they 
should act less like Japanese and 
more like Americans. The question 
is, Who will take the first step? No 
firm will be eager to be the first in 
its sector to raise wages and risk 
losing its competitive position. 

“We may be moving in this direction, 
but a major change is difficult. How 
do you go about something like 
that?” asks Shohei Kurihara, an 
executive vice president at Toyota. 
For the moment, few Japanese 
businessmen will want to tamper 
with success. 
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| MILITARY CONTRACTORS 


‘Dismantling the War Machine 





_ America’s cold war victory is just beginning to take a 
heavy toll on jobs in the defense industry 





By JOHN GREENWALD 





fter months of predictions, the long- 
awaited peace dividend began arriv- 
ing last week—in the form of pink slips for 
thousands of defense workers. Connecti- 
cut-based United Technologies (1991 rev- 
enues; $21.2 billion) announced plans to 
slash nearly 14,000 jobs, or 7% of its work 
force, with more than half the cuts coming 
from defense and aerospace programs. 
“Its very frightening,” says Richard 
Whitehead, 45, a machinist and layoff vic- 
tim at the company’s Pratt & Whitney jet- 
engine plant. “When you're told that your 
job is lost, your feelings just go cold. For 


















THE PRICE OF PEACE: 
DECLINING DEFENSE JOBS 
Employment in U.S. 


defense-related 
industries* 





Workers at a Pratt & Whitney engine plant that will be affected by layoffs announced last week 


my trade,” he adds, “there’s nothing else 
out there. I don’t know what I'll do.” 
The chill is spreading across the U.S. 
as the end of the cold war pushes mili- 
tary contractors into the sharpest cut- 
| backs since World War II. Still reeling 
from the loss of 200,000 jobs since Ron- 
| ald Reagan's military buildup peaked in 
| 1987, the industry could lose 500,000 
more jobs by 1995. “There’s going to 
be a rapid shrinkage in the next 36 
months,” says Howard Rubel, who fol- 
lows defense and aerospace for the C.J. 
Lawrence securities firm. “Whole divi- 
sions are going to vanish. Long-term 
planning now means ‘How are we going 
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to get people out the door tomorrow?’ ” 

Every week seems to bring a new spate 
of plans for reducing defense spending. 
While the Bush Administration would re- 
portedly whack $50 billion out of a $1.89 
trillion five-year military budget, some 
leading Democrats want to slash as much 
as $150 billion. Not to be outdone, the 
Pentagon has been tinkering with a cost- 
saving plan to finance the research and 
development of new weapons without ac- 
tually buying them—an idea that horrifies 
the defense industry. 

One of the most endangered weapons 
systems is the Northrop B-2 Stealth 
bomber, a radar-evading aircraft that 
costs $850 million apiece and provided 
half the company’s $4.1 billion of sales 
during the first nine months last year. The 
Air Force has already trimmed B-2 orders 


from 132 planes to 75. According to 
TIME’s sources, White House aides met 
quietly with Northrop officials last month 
to discuss a possible halt to the project, 
which employs 13,000 in the Los Angeles 
area, once work is completed on the 
16 B-2s now in production, 

Cancellation of the bomber would be 
the latest blow to California's struggling 
aerospace and defense industry, which ac- 
counted for 15% of the state’s economy in 
the late 1960s but only about 7% today. 
“The average worker has been laid off and 
called back many times,” says Bonnie 
Sherman, a vocational counselor for job- 
less defense employees in Southern Cali- 
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fornia. “They used to say, ‘That's O.K., I'll 
run over to Northrop or Hughes.’ But the 
government isn’t giving these corpora- 
tions the contracts they are used to,” she 
adds. “We're in a peace economy now.” 

Peace threatens other big-ticket items 
as well, like the $3 billion Seawolf nuclear 
submarine that the Electric Boat Division 
of General Dynamics is building in Grot- 
on, Conn. Since completion of its Los An- 
geles—class attack submarine, Electric 
Boat has depended heavily on the Seawolf 
to keep business humming. But while 
work on the first Seawolf is under way, ex- 
perts say the Navy is unlikely to get any 
more of the 12 subs it once sought. 

Some firms are beefing up their civil- 
ian operations to soften the loss of mili- 
McDonnell Douglas is 
phasing out production of such lucrative 
aircraft as the F-15 Eagle fighter and the 
AV-8B Harrier fighter-bomber. To help 
take up the slack, the St. Louis—based firm 
agreed last year to join forces with Taiwan 
Aerospace Corp. to build a new genera- 
tion of commercial jetliners. At the same 
time, Overseas contracts and proposals to 
modernize McDonnell Douglas military 

aircraft now in service could sal- 
Millions vage additional jobs on the firm’s 

144 production lines. 

142 Overhauling used aircraft 
could also bring a measure of re- 
140 lief to Grumman, a Long Island 
| 3g contractor that has reduced its la- 

bor force by more than 11,000 
136 workers, or nearly one-third, 
134 Since the mid-1980s. The firm’s 

problems stem from government 
132 cancellation of such workhorses 
130 as the F-14 Tomcat fighter and 
the A-6 Intruder attack jet. But 
Grumman president Robert My- 
ers discerns a silver lining. 
“Grumman could benefit from 
major reductions in defense 
spending because the system 
would have to exist with the 
equipment in use,” he says. That 
could mean lucrative contracts to 
service and modernize thou- 
sands of Grumman aircraft in the 
U.S. arsenal. 

Unfortunately for defense firms, the 
budget crunch is accompanied by a pro- 
jected drop in foreign sales, traditionally 
a vital source of business. While prospec- 
tive foreign buyers may have salivated 
over the performance of U.S. high-tech 
weapons in the gulf war, the Bush Admin- 
istration has been urging arms control in 
hot spots like the Middle East. “The world 
is becoming a friendlier place,” says Philip 
Friedman, an analyst for Morgan Stanley. 
America’s struggling masters of war must 
thus adjust their sights both at home and 
abroad. —Reported by Jeanne Reid/Boston and 
Bruce van Voorst/Washington 
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Money Angles 
Andy Tobias 


Let’s Get Moving! 


¢ are embattled economically, competing with people 

like the Koreans and Mexicans, who are willing to work 
harder for less, and the Japanese, who study more diligently, 
save more and spend less. We shouldn’t begrudge their ef- 
forts to prosper, we should applaud them. But to prosper our- 
selves, we need to be as efficient as possible—personally 
(turn off the TV if no one’s watching it!), corporately and 
governmentally. 

Here are just a few of the things we could do: 

1, NCNB, now merged with C&S/Sovran, is about to 
change its name to NationsBank. Stop! Wasteful! Think of all 
those signs that need to be redone, all that stationery, all 
those forms. It’s a huge undertaking, and for what? Far better 
simply to change the name to the Nation’s Cutest, Nicest 
Bank ... NCNB. This will save millions of dollars, and may 
even fool some folks into thinking NCNB, with its Marine 
Corps culture, is nice and cute, 

2. We have a ridiculous auto insurance system, Why sell 
auto insurance one policy at a time when we require almost ev- 
eryone, by law, to buy it? States should adopt “Pay-at-the- 
Pump Private No-Fault Auto Insurance” plans that would col- 
lect the same premiums we 
currently collect—but auto- 
matically, efficiently, at the gas 
pump. (Claims would be han- 
dled just as they are now, by 
State Farm, Allstate and the 
like. But they would bid for 
blocks of business, much as 
they now bid for group health 
insurance business.) You will 
be hearing more about this, be- 
cause all the obvious objections 
(What about electric cars? Bad 
drivers? Collision coverage? 
Driving across state lines?) 
have simple, efficient solutions. 
Cutting the selling costs out of 
auto insurance would save 15¢ 
of each premium dollar; cutting 
out the lawyers would save 25¢ 
more. The lawyers and insurance agents hate this plan, but 
what does that tell you? (Side effects: by collecting the premi- 
um at the pump instead of through the mail—adding it to the 
price of gas—you provide an incentive to use less gas. And that 
means less pollution, less traffic, less dependence on foreign 
oil, less American wealth siphoned overseas.) 

3. The leading cause of preventable death in America, and 
a major contributor to our competitively crippling health care 
costs, is smoking. The tobacco companies claim they don’t 
want kids to start smoking, that they spend $3 billion a year 
advertising in the U.S. merely to get people to switch brands. 
Fine. Let’s give them antitrust exemption to agree among 
themselves: no more advertising or promotion of any kind. 
Market shares would be frozen where they are, and the com- 
panies would have an extra $3 billion a year in profits. How 
can they complain about that? Smoking should obviously be 
legal, but why on earth spend billions a year, using tennis pros 
and cartoon characters, to tell 8- and 10- and 12-year-olds 
that smoking is cool, sexy and athletic? 








4. Turn off the TV even if people are watching it! Too 
many of our kids are growing up brain dead. Make them do 
something. If they can read, pay them to tutor kids who can’t 
(then charge them rent, to get the pay back, so you're not out- 
of-pocket). Sound tough? Hey, Perdue’s right: it takes a 
tough man to make a tender chicken. 

5. Cap residential real estate commissions at 5%, thus 
adding an instant 1% to the value of every home in America 
and, at the same time, making real estate sales—which pro- 
duce nothing—a little less attractive relative to teaching, 
which is where we really want to attract our best people. 
There’s already tacit “price-fixing” among real estate 
agents—the standard 6% commission—so this would just fix 
the price a little lower. With home prices having consistently 
outstripped inflation for decades, until recently, real estate 
commissions were outstripping inflation too. Meanwhile, pay 
for most other lines of work, like teaching, barely kept pace. 
Do we want our best people selling real estate or molding 
young lives? Which will make America more prosperous and 
competitive? 

6. Make Social Security income fully taxable, just like any 
» other kind of income. It would 
be no hardship on the poor; 
because of the graduated tax 
system, they’d pay no tax. It 
would be no hardship for the 
rich; they can afford it. For 
those in the middle, it would 
sting and so should be phased 
in gradually. But faced with 
catastrophic deficits, and limit- 
ed resources, we can’t afford to 
provide government assistance 
to people who don’t absolutely 
need it. And we certainly can’t 
afford to provide it tax-free. 
(Yes, I know you paid into the 
system for decades; but the 
price you paid was based on 
your living to 70, or there- 
abouts, not 90, and on provid- 
ing a subsistence safety net, not a substitute for personal 
savings.) 

7. Slash the capital gains tax on new investments—but 
not on real estate or “trading” profits, only on profits made 
from investing in newly issued stock and bonds. 

8. Pass right-to-die laws, not only because a person 
should have control over his or her body, but also because it’s 
crazy to spend a fortune on unwanted medical care in the last 
months of life when we haven't the resources to nurture all 
our children adequately in the first months and years, where 
the impact lasts a lifetime. 

9. Turn underutilized military bases into drug-rehabilita- 
tion camps—it’s nuts that people who want to enter drug- 
rehab programs are turned away—and, well, lots more (re- 
build the infrastructure; put more computers in schools; pro- 
vide financial aid for any kid who gets into college, repaid out 
of earnings). But the main thing, I think, is to get moving! 
And those signs. How about this: Notoriously Competitive 
*N Big... NCNB. e 
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SAVE the Wheatfields. 
hervyele Toast. 











Just when it seems to make sense, it makes no 
sense at all. Public awareness of some of the 
nation’s most serious environmental issues is 
becoming clouded by misconception and 
confused by a myriad of concerns. When it 
comes to the environment, there seem to be 
six sides to every coin and a whole pockerful 
of change to count. 

The rallying cry around recycling and 
recycled paper, for instance, is often one 
about “saving” trees. Yes, trees are a vital 
natural resource, but they are a renewable 
resource—and one that is protected by sound 
forest management. In other words, since 
trees are such a big part of papermaking, 
paper companies have to ensure a stable 
supply of forestland for future generations to 
both use and enjoy. At Champion, we plant 
an average of six trees for every one cut—and 
we've been practicing that kind of 
reforestation for years. 

If what we say about forest management 
is true, then why recycle? And why use 
recycled paper? 

The critical issue is not a pretty one— 
certainly not as pretty as a forest of trees. 
The real issue is garbage dumps (or, in the 
lingo of the waste management industry, the 


“municipal landfills”), Existing landfills are 











~ Champion International Corporation 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT RECYCLED PAPERS, WRITE TO: 
Recycled Alternatives, Champion International Corporation, 
One Champion Plaza, Stamford, CT 06921 
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filling up, local support for creating new 





ones is just about nil, and the increasing cost 
of waste disposal is forcing this nation to 
seek alternatives. 

One way to help alleviate the burden on 
landfills is to recycle—to divert from the 
landfills the stuff we throw out. In the case of 
waste paper, we can lessen by millions of tons 
the amount of paper garbage we are asking 
our remaining landfills to accommodate. The 
paper industry, for example, currently 
recovers for recycling (both here and abroad) 


about one-third of all the paper consumed in 





the United States and is committed to 
increasing that amount to 40 percent over the 
next four years. 

Can the solid waste crisis be solved by 
recycling? No, not by recycling alone. Other 
alternatives can and must include source 
reduction, composting, and incineration—in 
addition to landfilling. Each avenue has its 
pluses and minuses and the long-term 
solution will be some thoughtful utilization 
of all these alternatives. 

Should you separate your trash? No doubt. 
And should you consider using recycled 
paper? Sure, but not to save trees. The rallying 
cry, though admittedly a little awkward, 
should be “Help Solve the Landfill Crisis!” 
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BUSINESS NOTES 


MARKETING 


Knock, Knock 
No More 


The Fuller Brush Man_ has 
been around since 1906, but he 
hasn't been knocking on many 
doors in recent years. The sales 
force, 30,000 in the 1950s, had 





Famed salesman of yesterday 


RETAILING 
Miracle 
On 34th Street 


Ordinarily, R.H. Macy’s is a 
place for buyers to shop. But 
lately, it is Macy’s that is on 
the shopping list of big-time 
corporate buyers. Faced with 
debilitating debts, rising de- 
fections by suppliers and dis- 
appointing holiday sales, the 
New York City retailer 
dubbed the world’s largest 
store is on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. Last week, only hours 
before a deadline to pay 
some of its creditors, Macy’s 
almost found a savior in the 
person of billionaire Laur- 
ence Tisch, chairman of CBS 
and a member of the retail- 
er’s board. Through his fam- 
ily-controlled Loews Corp., 


dropped to 12,000 by last year. 
Fuller’s market penetration 
was less than 1%. Now the 
company that instituted door- 
to-door selling 85 years ago is 
rebuilding its sales force and 
changing its marketing strate- 
gy. Starting this month, the 
Fuller Brush Man is abandon- 
ing door-to-door sales in favor 
of a word-of-mouth network 
like Avon’s and Amway’s. 

rhe man leading the con- 
troversial change, Stuart 
Ochiltree, was an Avon man 
for 22 years until last year, 
when he joined Fuller as presi- 
dent and CEO. To restore the 
company’s luster, he first 
trimmed the extraneous Avon- 
ish perfume, gifts and jewelry 
offerings to focus on quality 
home-care products. Then he 
launched the new marketing 
strategy, allowing sales repre- 
sentatives to augment their 
own profits with bonuses 
earned on sales made by dis- 
tributors in their personal net- 
work, With those incentives, 
the company hopes to expand 
its sales force to 100,000 and 
quadruple sales from the pres- 
ent $50 million by 1995. Com- 
pany research shows more 
than 80% of all Americans 
know who the Fuller Brush 
Man is. He'll now be network- 
ing, not knocking. a 


lisch offered to purchase the 
store chain and inject as 
much as $1 billion in new 
capital, buying out stockhold- 
ers and bond owners at prices 
below the face value of their 
investments. 

The deal would have re- 
structured Macy’s finances 
and restored the confidence 
of suppliers. But it fell 
through after hitting a last- 
minute snag with creditors, 
who would have been forced 
to make significant conces- 
sions. While analysts think 
that Tisch’s deal could be re- 
vived by a sweetened offer, 
other bidders could also 
emerge. The most likely is 
Hong Kong financier Sir Run 
Run Shaw, who owns about 
10% of Macy’s. Meanwhile, 
the company continues to 
hang by a slender thread. 





| Giant Nestlé wants a drink 


TAKEOVERS 
' Continental 
| Food Fight 


The specter of a national trea- 
sure in foreign hands haunted 
the French last week as Swiss 
food conglomerate Nestlé un- 
wrapped a hostile bid to take 
over Source Perrier, France’s 
bottled-water king and a com- 
pany once deemed financially 
invulnerable. It was no solace 
that Italy’s Agnelli group, 


FOOD PROCESSING 


To Skin 
A Spud 


At Ore-Ida, the Boise affiliate 
of H.J. Heinz Co., they peela 
lotta potatoes—about 6,000 
tons a day. Traditional recipe: 
steam 900 Ibs, of potatoes in a 
vast vat; release the steam so 
the skins drop off. Preparation 
time: two minutes. Drawbacks: 
you lose nearly a tenth of a 
| tater with the skin and 
generate a dun-colored, 
viscous by-product, 
used as cattle feed. 

Now there’s a no- 
muss new method: using 
a $3 million combina- 
tion of industrial-grade 
lasers, you can vaporize 
the skin right off the po- 
tatoes they fly 
through a funnel at the 
rate of 1,800 a minute. 
This laser surgery for 
spuds, designed by re- 
searchers at Battelle 
| Memorial Institute in 

Columbus, works even 


as 








which is bent on di- 
versifying beyond 
automaker Fiat, was 
competing with Nes- 
tlé for the rights to 
sell the famous little 
1 * green bottles all over 
\ the world. 
The complicated 
| maneuvering around 
which 


Perrier, now 
~ involves about a doz- 
a en European food 


and drink manufac 

turers, investment 

firms and banks, may 

be the opening gam- 
bit of a Continent-wide scram- 
ble in which European and 
American companies will grab 
for the biggest possible por- 
tions in the soon-to-be-re- 
structured European trading 
community. Friends have 
quoted Giovanni Agnelli, el 
der statesman of the Turin 
clan, as saying, “I really won't 
be satisfied until I have a Nes- 
tle.” As the stakes get higher in 
Europe’s food industry, the ul- 
timate question may become 
who eats whom first. a 


better on tomatoes, a key com- 
modity for catsup-making 
Heinz, which owns the still ex- 
perimental technology. Ore- 
Ida won't update its recipe for 
peeling potatoes until the price 
of lasers, already declining, 
drops even more. Any com- 
mercial use of laser peeling is 
at least three to five years 
away. But even this state-of 
the-art technology has got to 
be viewed as a godsend to the 
soldier facing KP. Ee 





Potato peeling goes high tech 
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When a nation’s diversity breaks into factions, demagogues rush in, 
false issues cloud debate, and everybody has a grievance 





America is a 
construction 
of mind, not 
of race or 
inherited class 
or ancestral 
territory. 


ust over 50 years ago, the poet W.H. Auden 

achieved what all writers envy: making a 

prophecy that would come true. It is embed- 

ded in a long work called For the Time Being, 

where Herod muses about the distasteful task 
of massacring the Innocents. He doesn’t want to, be- 
cause he is at heart a liberal. But still, he predicts, if 
that Child is allowed to get away, “Reason will be re- 
placed by Revelation. Instead of Rational Law, ob- 
jective truths perceptible to any who will undergo 
the necessary intellectual discipline, Knowledge will 
degenerate into a riot of sub- 
jective visions ... Whole cos- 
mogonies will be created out 
of some forgotten personal 
resentment, complete epics 
written in private languages, 
the daubs of schoolchildren 
ranked above the greatest mas- 
terpieces. Idealism will be re- 
placed by Materialism. Life af- 
ter death will be an eternal 
dinner party where all the 
guests are 20 years old. . . Jus- 
tice will be replaced by Pity as 
the cardinal human virtue, and 
all fear of retribution will van- 
ish ... The New Aristocracy 
will consist exclusively of her- 
mits, bums and permanent invalids. The Rough Dia- 
mond, the Consumptive Whore, the bandit who is 
good to his mother, the epileptic girl who has a way 
with animals will be the heroes and heroines of the 
New Age, when the general, the statesman, and the 
philosopher have become the butt of every farce and 
satire.” 

What Herod saw was America in the late 1980s 
and early ‘90s, right down to that dire phrase “New 
Age.” A society obsessed with therapies and filled 
with distrust of formal politics, skeptical of authority 
and prey to superstition, its political language cor- 
roded by fake pity and euphemism. A nation like late 
Rome in its long imperial reach, in the corruption 





and verbosity of its senators, in its reliance on sacred 
geese (those feathered ancestors of our own poll- 
sters and spin doctors) and in its submission to se- 
nile, deified Emperors controlled by astrologers and 
extravagant wives. A culture that has replaced gladi- 
atorial games, as a means of pacifying the mob, with 
high-tech wars on television that cause immense 
slaughter and yet leave the Mesopotamian satraps in 
full power over their wretched subjects. 

Mainly it is women who object, for due to the 
prevalence of their mystery-religions, the men are 
off in the woods, affirming their manhood by sniffing 
one another’s armpits and listening to third-rate 
poets rant about the moist, hairy satyr that lives in- 
side each one of them. Meanwhile, artists vacillate 
between a largely self-indulgent expressiveness and 
a mainly impotent politicization, and the contest be- 
tween education and TV—between argument and 
persuasion by spectacle—has been won by TV, a me- 
dium now more debased in America than ever be- 
fore, and more abjectly self-censoring than any- 
where in Europe. 

The fundamental temper of America tends to- 
ward an existential ideal that can probably never be 
reached but can never be discarded: equal rights to 
variety, to construct your life as you see fit, to choose 
your traveling companions. It has always been a het- 
erogeneous country, and its cohesion, whatever co- 
hesion it has, can only be based on mutual respect. 
There never was a core America in which everyone 
looked the same, spoke the same language, wor- 
shipped the same gods and believed the same things. 

America is a construction of mind, not of race or 
inherited class or ancestral territory. It is a creed 
born of immigration, of the jostling of scores of 
tribes that become American to the extent to which 
they can negotiate accommodations with one anoth- 
er. These negotiations succeed unevenly and often 
fail: you need only to glance at the history of racial 
relations to know that. The melting pot never melt- 
ed. But American mutuality lives in recognition of 
difference. The fact remains that America is a collec- 
tive act of the imagination whose making never ends, 
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and once that sense of collectivity and mutual re- 
spect is broken, the possibilities of American-ness 
begin to unravel. 

If they are fraying now, it is at least in part due to 
the prevalence of demagogues who wish to claim 
that there is only one path to virtuous American- 
ness: paleoconservatives like Jesse Helms and Pat 
Robertson who think this country has one single eth 
ic, neoconservatives who rail against a bogey called 
multiculturalism—as though this culture was ever 
anything but multi!—and pushers of political cor- 
rectness who would like to see grievance elevated 
into automatic sanctity. 


BIG DADDY IS TO BLAME 


Americans are obsessed with the recognition, 
praise and, when necessary, the manufacture of vic- 
tims, whose one common feature is that they have 
been denied parity with that Blond Beast of the sen- 
timental imagination, the heterosexual, middle-class 
white male. The range of victims available 10 years 
ago—blacks, Chicanos, Indians, women, homosex 
uals—has now expanded to include every permuta 
tion of the halt, the blind and the short, or, to put it 
correctly, the vertically challenged. 

Forty years ago, one of the epic processes in the 
assertion of human rights started unfolding in the 
U.S.: the civil rights movement. But today, after 
more than a decade of government that did its best 
to ignore the issues of race when it was not trying to 








roll back the gains of the 60s, the usual American re- 
sponse to inequality is to rename it, in the hope that 
it will go away. We want to create a sort of linguistic 
Lourdes, where evil and misfortune are dispelled by 
a dip in the waters of euphemism. Does the cripple 
rise from his wheelchair, or feel better about being 
stuck in it, because someone back in the early days of 
the Reagan Administration decided that, for official 
purposes, he was “physically challenged”? 

Because the arts confront the sensitive citizen 
with the difference between good artists, mediocre 
ones and absolute duffers, and since there are always 
more of the last two than the first, the arts too must 
be politicized; so we cobble up critical systems to 
show that although we know what we mean by the 
quality of the environment, the idea of quality in aes- 
thetic experience is little more than a paternalist fic- 
tion designed to make life hard for black, female and 
gay artists. 

Since our newfound sensitivity decrees that only 
the victim shall be the hero, the white American 
male starts bawling for victim status too, Hence the 
rise of cult therapies teaching that we are all the vic- 
tims of our parents, that whatever our folly, venality 
or outright thuggishness, we are not to be blamed for 
it, since we come from “dysfunctional families.” The 
ether is jammed with confessional shows in which a 
parade of citizens and their role models, from La- 
Toya Jackson to Roseanne Arnold, rise to denounce 
the sins of their parents. The cult of the abused Inner 
Child has a very important use in modern America: 
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it tells you that nothing is your fault, that personal 
grievance transcends political utterance. 

The all-pervasive claim to victimhood tops off 
America’s long-cherished culture of therapeutics. 
Thus we create a juvenile culture of complaint in 
which Big Daddy is always to blame and the expan- 
sion of rights goes on without the other half of citi- 
zenship: attachment to duties and obligations. We 
are seeing a public recoil from formal politics, from 
the active, reasoned exercise of citizenship. It comes 
because we don’t trust anyone. It is part of the cafard 
the ’80s induced: Wall Street robbery, the savings 
and loan scandal, the wholesale plunder of the econ- 
omy, an orgy released by Reaganomics that went on 
for years with hardly a peep from Con- 
gress—events whose numbers were so 
huge as to be beyond the comprehension 
of most people. 

Single-issue politics were needed 
when they came, because they forced 
Washington to deal with, or at least look 
at, great matters of civic concern that it 
had scanted: first the civil rights move- 
ment, and then the environment, women’s 
reproductive rights, health legislation, the 
educational crisis. But now they too face 
dilution by a trivialized sense of civic re- 
sponsibility. What are your politics? Oh, 
I'm antismoking. And yours? Why, I’m 
starting an action committee to have the 
suffix -man removed from every word in 
every book in the Library of Congress. 
And yours, sir? Well, God told me to 
chain myself to a fire hydrant until we put 
a fetus on the Supreme Court. 

In the past 15 years the American right 
has had a complete, almost unopposed success in la- 
beling as left-wing ordinary agendas and desires 
that, in a saner polity, would be seen as ideologically 
neutral, an extension of rights implied in the Consti- 
tution. American feminism has a large repressive 
fringe, self-caricaturing and often abysmally trivial, 
like the academic thought police who recently man- 
aged to get a reproduction of Goya’s Naked Maja re- 
moved from a classroom at Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity; it has its loonies who regard all sex with men, 
even with consent, as a politicized form of rape. But 
does this in any way devalue the immense shared de- 
sire of millions of American women to claim the 
right of equality to men, to be free from sexual ha- 
rassment in the workplace, to be accorded the repro- 
ductive rights to be individuals first and mothers 
second? 

The '80s brought the retreat and virtual disap- 
pearance of the American left as a political, as dis- 
tinct from a cultural, force. It went back into the 
monastery—that is, to academe—and also extruded 
out into the art world, where it remains even more 
marginal and impotent. Meanwhile, a considerable 
and very well-subsidized industry arose, hunting the 
lefty academic or artist in his or her retreat. Republi- 
can attack politics turned on culture, and suddenly 
both academe and the arts were full of potential Wil- 
lie Hortons. The lowbrow form of this was the ire of 
figures like Senator Helms and the Rev. Donald 
Wildmon directed against National Endowment 
subventions for art shows they thought blasphemous 
and obscene, or the trumpetings from folk like Da- 





vid Horowitz about how pss should be demolished 
because it’s a pinko-liberal-anti-Israel bureaucracy. 


THE BATTLES ON CAMPUS 


The middle-to-highbrow form of the assault is 
the ongoing frenzy about political correctness, 
whose object is to create the belief, or illusion, that a 
new and sinister McCarthyism, this time of the left, 
has taken over American universities and is bringing 
free thought to a stop. This is flatly absurd. The com- 
parison to McCarthyism could be made only by peo- 
ple who either don’t know or don’t wish to remem- 
ber what the Senator from Wisconsin and his pals 
actually did to academe in the ’50s: the firings of ten- 
ured profs in mid-career, the inquisitions by the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities on 
the content of libraries and courses, the campus loy- 
alty oaths, the whole sordid atmosphere of persecu- 
tion, betrayal and paranoia. The number of conser- 
vative academics fired by the lefty thought police, by 
contrast, is zero. There has been heckling. There 
have been baseless accusations of racism. And cer- 
tainly there is no shortage of the zealots, authoritar- 
ians and scramblers who view PC as a shrewd career 
move or as a vent for their own frustrations, 

In cultural matters we can hardly claim to have a 
left and a right anymore. Instead we have something 
more akin to two puritan sects, one masquerading as 
conservative, the other posing as revolutionary but 
using academic complaint as a way of evading en- 
gagement in the real world. Sect A borrows the tech- 
niques of Republican attack politics to show that if 
Sect B has its way, the study of Milton and Titian will 
be replaced by indoctrination programs in the works 
of obscure Third World authors and West Coast 
Chicano subway muralists, and the pillars of learning 
will forthwith collapse. Meanwhile, Sect B is so stuck 
in the complaint mode that it can’t mount a satisfac- 
tory defense, since it has burned most of its bridges 
to the culture at large. 

In the late ’80s, while American academics were 
emptily theorizing that language and the thinking 
subject were dead, the longing for freedom and hu- 
manistic culture was demolishing European tyranny. 
Of course, if the Chinese students had read their 
Foucault, they would have known that repression is 
inscribed in all language, their own included, and so 
they could have saved themselves the trouble of fac- 
ing the tanks in Tiananmen Square. But did Vaclav 
Havel and his fellow playwrights free Czechoslova- 
kia by quoting Derrida or Lyotard on the inscrutabil- 
ity of texts? Assuredly not: they did it by placing their 
faith in the transforming power of thought—by put- 
ting their shoulders to the immense wheel of the 
word. The world changes more deeply, widely, thrill- 
ingly than at any moment since 1917, perhaps since 
1848, and the American academic left keeps fretting 
about how phallocentricity is inscribed in Dickens’ 
portrayal of Little Nell. 

The obsessive subject of our increasingly sterile 
confrontation between the two PCs—the politically 
and the patriotically correct—is something clumsily 
called multiculturalism. America is a place filled 
with diversity, unsettled histories, images impinging 
on one another and spawning unexpected shapes. Its 
polyphony of voices, its constant eddying of claims to 
identity, is one of the things that make America 
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America. The gigantic, riven, hybridizing, multira- 
cial republic each year receives a major share of the 
world’s emigration, legal or illegal. 

To put the argument for multiculturalism in 
merely practical terms of self-interest: though élites 
are never going to go away, the composition of those 
élites is not necessarily static. The future of Ameri- 
can ones, in a globalized economy without a cold 
war, will rest with people who can think and act with 
informed grace across ethnic, cultural, linguistic 
lines. And the first step in becoming such a person 
lies in acknowledging that we are not one big world 
family, or ever likely to be; that the differences 
among races, nations, cultures and their various his- 
tories are at least as profound and as durable as the 
similarities; that these differences are not divaga- 
tions from a European norm but structures eminent- 
ly worth knowing about for their own sake. In the 
world that is coming, if you can’t navigate difference, 
you've had it. 

Thus if multiculturalism is about learning to see 
through borders, one can be all in favor of it. But you 
do not have to listen to the arguments very long be- 
fore realizing that, in quite a few people’s minds, 
multiculturalism is about something else. Their ver- 
sion means cultural separatism within the larger 
whole of America. They want to Balkanize culture. 


THE AUTHORITY OF THE PAST 

This reflects the sense of disappointment and 
frustration with formal politics, which has caused 
many people to look to the arts as a field of power, 
since they have power nowhere else. Thus the arts 
become an arena for complaint about rights. The re- 
sult is a gravely distorted notion of the political ca- 
pacity of the arts, just at the moment when—because 
of the pervasiveness of mass media—they have 
reached their nadir of real political effect. 

One example is the inconclusive debate over 
“the canon,” that oppressive Big Bertha whose muz- 
zle is trained over the battlements of Western Civ at 
the black, the gay and the female. The canon, we're 
told, is a list of books by dead Europeans—Shake- 
speare and Dante and Tolstoy and Stendhal and 
John Donne and TS. Eliot ... you know, them, the 
pale, patriarchal penis people. Those who complain 
about the canon think it creates readers who will 
never read anything clse. What they don’t want to 
admit, at least not publicly, is that most American 
students don’t read much anyway and quite a few, 
left to their own devices, would not read at all. Their 
moronic national baby-sitter, the TV set, took care 
of that. Before long, Americans will think of the time 
when people sat at home and read books for their 
own sake, discursively and sometimes even aloud to 
one another, as a lost era—the way we now see rural 
quilting bees in the 1870s. 

The quarrel over the canon reflects the sturdy as- 
sumption that works of art are, or ought to be, thera- 
peutic. Imbibe the Republic or Phaedo at 19, and you 
will be one kind of person; study Jane Eyre or Mrs. 
Dalloway, and you will be another. For in the literary 
zero-sum game of canon-talk, if you read _X, it means 
that you don’t read Y. This is a simple fancy. 

So is the distrust of the dead, as in “dead white 
male.” Some books are deeper, wider, fuller than oth- 
ers, and more necessary to an understanding of our 


culture and ourselves. They remain so long after their 
authors are dead. Those who parrot slogans like “dead 
white male” might reflect that, in writing, death is rela- 
tive: Lord Rochester is as dead as Sappho, but not so 
moribund as Bret Easton Ellis or Andrea Dworkin. 
Statistically, most authors are dead, but some continue 
to speak to us with a vividness 
and urgency that few of the liv- 
ing can rival. And the more we 
read, the more writers we find 
who do so, which is why the 
canon is not a fortress but a per- 
meable membrane. 

The sense of quality, of 
style, of measure, is not an im- 
position bearing on literature 
from the domain of class, race 
or gender. All writers or artists 
carry in their mind an invisible 
tribunal of the dead, whose 
appointment is an imaginative 
act and not merely a browbeat- 
en response to some notion of authority. This tribu- 
nal sits in judgment on their work. They intuit their 
standards from it. From its verdict there is no appeal. 
None of the contemporary tricks—not the fetishiza- 
tion of the personal, not the attempt to shift the aes- 
thetic into the political, not the exhausted fictions of 
avant-gardism—will make it go away. If the tribunal 
weren't there, every first draft would be a final 
manuscript. You can’t fool Mother Culture. 

That is why one rejects the renewed attempt to 
judge writing in terms of its presumed social virtue. 
Through it, we enter a Marxist never-never land, 
where all the most retrograde phantoms of Litera- 
ture as Instrument of Social Utility are trotted forth. 
Thus the Columbia History of the American Novel de- 
clares Harriet Beecher Stowe a better novelist than 
Herman Melville because she was “socially construc- 
tive” and because Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin helped rouse Americans 
against slavery, whereas the 
captain of the Pequod was a 
symbol of laissez-faire capital- 
ism with a bad attitude toward 
whales. 

With the same argument 
you can claim that an artist like 
William Gropper, who drew 
those stirring cartoons of fat 
capitalists in top hats for the 
New Masses 60 years ago, may 
have something over an artist 
like Edward Hopper, who 
didn’t care a plugged nickel for 
community and was always painting figures in lonely 
rooms in such a way that you can’t be sure whether 
he was criticizing alienation or affirming the virtues 
of solitude. 


REWRITING HISTORY 


It’s in the area of history that PC has scored its 
largest successes. The reading of history is never 
static. There is no such thing as the last word. And 
who could doubt that there is still much to revise in 
the story of the European conquest of North and 
South America that historians inherited? Its basic 
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scheme was imperial: the epic advance of civilization 
against barbarism; the conquistador bringing the 
cross and the sword; the red man shrinking back be- 
fore the cavalry and the railroad. Manifest Destiny. 
The notion that all historians propagated this trium- 
phalist myth uncritically is quite false; you have only 
to read Parkman or Prescott to realize that. But after 
it left the histories and sank deep into popular cul- 
ture, it became a potent myth of justification for 
plunder, murder and enslavement. 

So now, in reaction to it, comes the manufacture 
of its opposite myth. European man, once the hero 
of the conquest of the Americas, now becomes its 
demon; and the victims, who cannot be brought back 
to life, are sanctified. On either 
side of the divide between Euro 
and native, historians stand 
ready with tarbrush and gold 
leaf, and instead of the wicked 
old stereotypes, we have a whole 
outfit of equally misleading new 
ones. Our predecessors made a 
hero of Christopher Columbus. 
To Europeans and white Ameri- 
cans in 1892, he was Manifest 
Destiny in tights, whereas a cur- 
rent PC book like Kirkpatrick 
Sale’s The Conquest of Paradise 
makes him more like Hitler in a 
caravel, landing like a virus 
among the innocent people of 
the New World. 

The need for absolute good- 
ies and absolute baddies runs 
deep in us, but it drags history 
into propaganda and denies the 
humanity of the dead: their sins, their virtues, their 
failures. To preserve complexity, and not flatten it 
under the weight of anachronistic moralizing, is part 
of the historian’s task. 

You cannot remake the past in the name of affir- 
mative action. But you can find narratives that 
haven't been written, histories of people and groups 
that have been distorted or ignored, and refresh his- 
tory by bringing them in. That is why, in the past 25 
years, so much of the vitality of written history has 
come from the left. When you read the work of the 
black Caribbean historian C.L.R. James, you see a 
part of the world break its long silence: a silence not 
of its own choosing but imposed on it by earlier im- 
perialist writers. You do not have to be a Marxist to 
appreciate the truth of Eric Hobsbawm’s claim that 
the most widely recognized achievement of radical 
history “has been to win a place for the history of or- 
dinary people, common men and women.” In Amer- 
ica this work necessarily includes the histories of its 
minorities, which tend to break down complacent 
nationalist readings of the American past. 

By the same token, great changes have taken 
place in the versions of American history taught to 
schoolchildren. The past 10 years have brought 
enormous and hard-won gains in accuracy, propor- 
tion and sensitivity in the textbook treatment of 
American minorities, whether Asian, Native, black 
or Hispanic. But this is not enough for some extrem- 
ists, who take the view that only blacks can write the 
history of slavery, only Indians that of pre-European 
America, and so forth. 
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That is the object of a bizarre document called 
the Portland African-American Baseline Essays, 
which has never been published as a book but, in 
photocopied form, is radically changing the curricu- 
lums of school systems all over the country. Written 
by an undistinguished group of scholars, these essays 
on history, social studies, math, language and arts 
and science are meant to be a charter of Afrocentrist 
history for young black Americans. They have had 
little scrutiny in the mainstream press. But they are 
popular with bureaucrats like Thomas Sobol, the 
education commissioner in New York State—peo- 
ple who are scared of alienating black voters or can’t 
stand up to thugs like City College professor Leon- 
ard Jeffries. Their implications for American educa- 
tion are large, and mostly bad. 


WAS CLEOPATRA BLACK? 


The Afrocentrist claim can be summarized quite 
easily, It says the history of the cultural relations be- 
tween Africa and Europe is bunk—a prop for the fic- 
tion of white European supremacy. Paleohistorians 
agree that intelligent human life began in the Rift 
Valley of Africa. The Afrocentrist goes further: the 
African was the cultural father of us all. European 
culture derives from Egypt, and Egypt is part of Afri- 
ca, linked to its heart by the artery of the Nile. Egyp- 
tian civilization begins in sub-Saharan Africa, in 
Ethiopia and the Sudan. 

Hence, argued the founding father of Afrocen- 
trist history, the late Senegalese writer Cheikh Anta 
Diop, whatever is Egyptian is African, part of the 
lost black achievement; Imhotep, the genius who 
invented the pyramid as a monumental form in the 
3rd millennium B.C., was black, and so were Euclid 
and Cleopatra in Alexandria 28 dynasties later. 
Blacks in Egypt invented hieroglyphics, and monu- 
mental stone sculpture, and the pillared temple, and 
the cult of the Pharaonic sun king. The habit of Eu- 
ropean and American historians of treating the an- 
cient Egyptians as other than black is a racist plot to 
conceal the achievements of black Africa. 

No plausible evidence exists for these claims of 
Egyptian negritude, though it is true that the racism 
of traditional historians when dealing with the cul- 
tures of Africa has been appalling. Most of them re- 
fused to believe African societies had a history that 
was worth telling. Here is Arnold Toynbee in A 
Study of History: “When we classify mankind by col- 
or, the only one of the primary races ... which has 
not made a single creative contribution to any of our 
21 civilizations is the black race.” 

No black person—indeed, no modern historian 
of any race—could read such bland dismissals with- 
out disgust. The question is, How to correct the rec- 
ord? Only by more knowledge. Toynbee was writing 
more than 50 years ago, but in the past 20 years, im- 
mense strides have been made in the historical schol- 
arship of both Africa and African America. But the 
upwelling of research, the growth of Black Studies 
programs, and all that goes with the long-needed ex- 
pansion of the field seem fated to be plagued by 
movements like Afrocentrism, just as there are al- 
ways cranks nattering about flying saucers on the 
edges of Mesoamerican archacology. 

To plow through the literature of Afrocentrism is 
to enter a world of claims about technological inno- 
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vation so absurd that they lie beyond satire, like 
those made for Soviet science in Stalin’s time. Afro- 
centrists have at one time or another claimed that 
Egyptians, alias Africans, invented the wet-cell bat- 
tery by observing electric eels in the Nile; and that 
late in the Ist millennium B.C., they took to flying 
around in gliders. (This news is based not on the dis- 
covery of an aircraft in an Egyptian tomb but on a sil- 
houette wooden votive sculpture of the god Horus, a 
falcon, that a passing English businessman mistook 
some decades ago for a model airplane.) Some also 
claim that Tanzanians 1,500 years ago were smelting 
steel with semiconductor technology. There is noth- 
ing to prove these tales, but nothing to disprove 
them either—a common condition of things that 
didn’t happen. 


THE REAL MULTICULTURALISM 

Nowhere are the weaknesses and propagandistic 
nature of Afrocentrism more visible than in its ver- 
sion of slave history. Afrocentrists wish to invent a 
sort of remedial history in which the entire blame for 
the invention and practice of black slavery is laid at 
the door of Europeans. This is profoundly unhistori- 
cal, but it’s getting locked in popular consciousness 
through the new curriculums. 

It is true that slavery had been written into the 
basis of the classical world. Periclean Athens was a 
slave state, and so was Augustan Rome. Most of 
their slaves were Caucasian. The word slave meant a 
person of Slavic origin. By the 13th century slavery 
spread to other Caucasian peoples. But the African 
slave trade as such, the black traffic, was an Arab in- 
vention, developed by traders with the enthusiastic 
collaboration of black African ones, institutional- 
ized with the most unrelenting brutality, centuries 
before the white man appeared on the African conti- 
nent, and continuing long after the slave market in 
North America was finally crushed. 

Naturally this is a problem for Afrocentrists, es- 
pecially when you consider the recent heritage of 
Black Muslim ideas that many of them espouse. 
Nothing in the writings of the Prophet forbids slav- 
ery, which is why it became such an Arab-dominated 
business. And the slave traffic could not have existed 
without the wholehearted cooperation of African 
tribal states, built on the supply of captives generat- 
ed by their relentless wars. The image promulgated 
by pop-history fictions like Roots—white slavers 
bursting with cutlass and musket into the settled 
lives of peaceful African villages—is very far from 
the historical truth. A marketing system had been in 
place for centuries, and its supply was controlled by 
Africans. Nor did it simply vanish with Abolition. 
Slave markets, supplying the Arab emirates, were 
still operating in Djibouti in the 1950s; and since 
1960, the slave trade has flourished in Mauritania 
and the Sudan. There are still reports of chattel slav- 
ery in northern Nigeria, Rwanda and Niger. 

But here we come up against a cardinal rule of the 
PC attitude to oppression studies. Whatever a white 
European male historian or witness has to say must 
be suspect; the utterances of an oppressed person or 
group deserve instant credence, even if they're the 
merest assertion. The claims of the victim do have to 
be heard, because they may cast new light on history. 
But they have to pass exactly the same tests as anyone 





else’s or debate fails and truth suffers. The PC cover 
for this is the idea that all statements about history are 
expressions of power: history is written only by the 
winners, and truth is political and unknowable. 

The word self-esteem has become one of the ob- 
structive shibboleths of education. Why do black 
children need Afrocentrist education? Because, its 
promoters say, it will create self-esteem. The chil- 
dren live in a world of media and institutions whose 
images and values are created mainly by whites. The 
white tradition is to denigrate blacks. Hence blacks 
must have models that show them that they matter. 
Do you want your children to love themselves? Then 
change the curriculum. Feed them racist claptrap a 
la Leonard Jeffries, about how your intelligence is a 
function of the amount of melanin in your skin, and 
how Africans were sun people, open and coopera- 
tive, whereas Europeans were ice people, skulking 
pallidly in caves. 

It is not hard to see why these claims for purely 
remedial history are intensi- 
fying today. They are symbol- 
ic. Nationalism always wants 
to have myths to prop itself 
up; and the newer the nation- 
alism, the more ancient its 
claims. The invention of tra- 
dition, as Eric Hobsbawm 
has shown in detail, was one 
of the cultural industries of 
19th century Europe. But the 
desire for self-esteem does 
not justify every lie and exag- 
geration and therapeutic 
slanting of evidence that can 
be claimed to alleviate it. The 
separatism it fosters turns 
what ought to be a recogni- 
tion of cultural diversity, or 
real multiculturalism, toler- 
ant on both sides, into a per- 
nicious symbolic program. 
Separatism is the opposite of 
diversity. 

The idea that European culture is oppressive in 
and of itself is a fallacy that can survive only among 
the fanatical and the ignorant. The moral and intel- 
lectual conviction that inspired Toussaint-Louverture 
to focus the rage of the Haitian slaves and lead them 
to freedom in 1791 came from his reading of Rous- 
seau and Mirabeau. When thousands of voteless, 
propertyless workers the length and breadth of Eng- 
land met in their reading groups in the 1820s to dis- 
cuss republican ideas and discover the significance 
of Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar, they were seeking 
to unite themselves by taking back the meanings of 
a dominant culture from custodians who didn’t live 
up to them. 

Americans can still take courage from their exam- 
ple. Cultural separatism within this republic is more a 
fad than a serious proposal; it is not likely to hold. If it 
did, it would be a disaster for those it claims to help: 
the young, the poor and the black. Self-esteem comes 
from doing things well, from discovering how to tell a 
truth from a lie and from finding out what unites us as 
well as what separates us. The posturing of the politi- 
cally correct is no more a guide to such matters than 
the opinions of Simon Legree. s 


Contrary to 
what pop- 
history fictions 
like Roots say, 
African tribal 
states 
cooperated 
wholeheartedly 
in the black 
slave traffic. 
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An all-terrain vehicle splashes through Florida's Everglades: “wise-use” activists want public lands opened for recreation and industry 


Gunning for the Greens 





The sour economy has made it more fashionable to save jobs than trees— 


and fueled a backlash led by loggers, ranchers and developers 


By CHARLES P. ALEXANDER 





ho cares about a few spotted 
owls when loggers’ jobs are at 
stake? Why worry about caribou 
when America needs more of Alaska’s 
oil? Who can afford to think about the en- 
vironment when the economy is the pits? 
When times get tough, the questions 
facing environmentalists get even tough- 
er. And these days, economic anxieties 
and shifting political winds are threaten- 
ing to produce a green-out effect that 
could make tree huggers feel as endan 
gered as the California condor. Epochal 
events such as the gulf war and the col- 
lapse of the Soviet Union have pushed 
most domestic ecological concerns off the 
front pages. The recession has prompted 
many people to question the costs of envi- 
ronmentalism and made it harder for 
preservation groups to raise money and 
boost membership. In the presidential 
campaign, saving the planet has become 


50 


an orphaned issue. No savvy candidate 
would dwell on ozone depletion and the 
need for biodiversity when voters are wor- 
rying about whether they'll have a job next 
year or be able to pay their medical bills. 

Environmental groups claim that their 
members are as committed as ever, but re- 
cruits are getting harder to find. For every 
organization that is still growing—mem 
bership in the Nature Conservancy 
jumped 15% last year, to 620,000—anoth- 
er one seems to have hit a plateau. After 
expanding in 1990, the Sierra Club stayed 
level at about 620,000 members last year 
and fell short of its goal of boosting contri- 
butions 10%, The National Wildlife Fed- 
eration had to trim its work force 8% in 
1991, and the Wilderness Society laid off 
10 of 136 staffers. Says David Gardiner, 
who heads the Sierra Club’s Washington 
office: “There’s no question that 1991 was 
a disappointing year for protecting the en- 
vironment. We are marking time when we 
should be moving forward.” 
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But there is no marking time in the op 
position camp, which is more organized 
than ever before. Scores of interest 
groups—including ranchers, miners, log- 
gers, developers and manufacturers— 
have become allies in a “wise-use move- 
ment” to fight what they see as the ex 
tremism of those who put wilderness pro- 
tection and the rights of endangered 
animals before the welfare of humans. 
“There seems to be a coalescing of differ- 
ent economic interests to fight the green 
devils,” observes environmentalist Thom 
as Lovejoy of the Smithsonian Institution. 

This antigreen brigade advocates eco- 
nomic development in wilderness areas, 
arguing that land can be used wisely for 
human benefit without destroying Mother 
Nature. The timing of the campaign is ex- 
cellent, since two landmark pieces of envi- 
ronmental legislation are up for renewal 
in Congress this year: the Endangered 
Species Act, which prohibits development 
that drives a species to extinction; and the 





mY ARE WE LESS COMMITTED? 











Jan. 
Do you... 1992 
Save newspapers for recycling? 
Regularly 50 58% 
Occasionally 14 14 
Never 3€ 28 
Try to buy products made from recycled materials? 
Regularly ’ ag 
Occasionally 38 
Never : 17 
Contribute money to environmental groups? 
Regularly 16 
Occasionally ; 34 
Never ¢ 49 
Car pool to work? 
Regularly : 12 
Occasionally L 10 
Never 77 





Clean Water Act, which contains a provi- 
sion protecting wetlands from uncon- 
trolled exploitation. The wise-users are 
pressuring Congress to weaken those laws 
as a way to spur economic growth. Anoth- 
er goal is to block proposed reforms of the 
federal mining law that would make it 
harder for companies to open mines on 
public land. “Anytime anyone gets as 
much power as the environmental move- 
ment has achieved, a backlash can be ex- 
pected,” says Oregon logger Tom Hirons. 
In dealing with these issues, Congress 
is likely to be sharply divided, just as pub 
lic sentiment is. In a poll conducted this 
month for TIME and CNN, 58% of the peo 
ple surveyed expressed concern that the 
quality of the U.S. environment was “be- 
coming worse,” but only 50% thought the 
country should “go full speed ahead in 
spending money to clean up the environ- 
ment.” Another 45% said it would be bet- 
ter to “go slow.” And 51% agreed that en- 
vironmentalists “go too far in their 
demands on business and government.” 
Hoping to encourage a public and po- 
litical backlash, the wise-use movement 
has been adopting many of the tactics long 
used by environmentalists. Last Septem- 
ber timber interests from the Pacific 
Northwest invited other antigreen groups 
to join in a five-day lobbying campaign in 
Washington dubbed the “Fly-In for Free- 
dom.” In all, some 370 people from 25 
states showed up to stage rallies and urge 
















Congress to roll back environmental regu- 
lations. Two months later, many of the 
same activists met in St. Louis to form the 
Alliance for America, a potentially power- 
ful umbrella organization that boasts 


more than 125 member groups. They 
range from Louisiana shrimpers, who re- 
sent federal rules designed to keep them 
from accidentally snaring sea turtles in 
their nets, to off-road-vehicle enthusiasts 
who want to see more trails built in na- 
tional parks and wilderness areas. 

The Alliance for America will be joining 
forces with two well-established coalitions, 
the National Inholders Association and the 
Multiple-Use Land Alliance. (Inholders 
own or use parcels of land within national 
parks or other government-controlled ar- 
eas.) Led by a relentless organizer named 
Charles Cushman, the groups have a total 
of 16,000 members and a mailing list with 
1.4 million names, including everyone in the 
country with a permit to graze cattle. “I view 
my role as a tank commander,” Cushman 
says, “to get the troops focused, to get 
them the tools and money so they can fight 
effectively.” To protest a World of Audu- 
bon TV special that attacked the cattle in- 
dustry, Cushman’s groups besieged Gener- 
al Electric, the show's sponsor, with letters 
and phone calls. GE later announced it 
would stop sponsoring Audubon specials 
when its contract to do so expires in 1993; a 
spokesperson said the decision was based 
only on budget constraints. 
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Do you agree with environmentalists, or do 
you think they go too far in their demands 
on business and government? 


Given our other problems, would it be 
better to go slow in spending money 
to clean up the environment or to go 
full speed ahead? 





From a telephone poll of 500 American adults taken on Jan 2 by Yankelovich Clancy 
Shulman. Sampling error is plus or minus 4.59 


“Not sures” omitted 


If Cushman is a tank commander in the 
wise-use movement, its ideologues are 
Ron Arnold, a former Sierra Clubber who 
did a philosophical backflip, and Alan 
Gottlieb, a longtime fund raiser for conser- 
vative causes. The pair set up seminars to 
show wise-use groups how to rake in con- 
tributions. At their Center for the Defense 
of Free Enterprise in Bellevue, Wash., they 
have put together a “wise-use agenda” list- 
ing 25 goals for the future. Among them: 
opening up the Arctic National Wildlife 
Refuge for oil drilling and requiring the 
U.S. government to attach an “economic- 
impact statement” to proposed environ- 
mental regulations. Says Arnold: “We 
think 1992 is going to be our year, and for 
the decade after, we're going to run the en- 
vironmentalists out of business.” 

Green activists have long used lawsuits 
to tie up development projects; now wise 
users are turning the tables. “When the 
environmental movement tells lies that 
hurt you,” Arnold tells his followers, “sue 
the bastards.” Apple growers have in fact 
sued the Natural Resources Defense 
Council, which sounded an alarm three 
years ago that Alar, a ripening agent 
sprayed on the fruit, could cause cancer in 
children. The growers charge that the 
warning was unjustified and caused them 
to suffer severe financial losses. 

An even more serious challenge to en- 
vironmentalism comes from lawsuits that 
seck to compensate landowners who can- 
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not develop their property because of 
conservation laws. Last year the U.S. Su- 
preme Court let stand a lower-court deci- 
sion that required the U.S. government to 
pay $150 million to a coal company in Wy- 
oming that was barred from mining in a 
protected area. If such payouts became 
routine, they could undermine environ- 
mental laws by making the government 
more reluctant to control development. 
While George Bush is much greener 
than his predecessor and can point to sev- 
eral accomplishments, such as his tree- 
planting program and the passage of a 
strengthened Clean Air Act in 1990, eco- 
nomic woes seem to be threatening his 
commitment to be the “environment 
President.” White House officials say he is 
considering a 90-day moratorium on new 
government regulations and a thorough 
re-examination of federal rules that put 
economic burdens on businesses, Since 
many of the regulations needed to imple- 
ment the Clean Air Act have yet to be 








written, environmentalists fear that the 
Administration will try to weaken the law 
in the rulemaking process. 

That could set off a conflict in Con- 
gress, as could efforts by antigreen lobby- 
ists to tamper with the Endangered Spe- 
cies Act and the Clean Water Act. 
Though wise-users are on the offensive at 
the moment, the environmental cause still 
has strong support in Congress. When the 
President put forward his energy plan last 
year, the Senate tabled it because it in- 
cluded a provision to open the Arctic Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge to oil drilling. 


he wise-use movement hopes to 
gain the upper hand by presenting 
itself as the voice of moderation in 
difficult economic times. The only way for 
environmentalists to counter that strategy 
is to show more flexibility and demon- 
strate that conservation is not incompati- 
ble with economic growth. Many preser- 
vation groups are already moving in that 








direction, and a consensus is emerging 
that government regulators should set 
firm antipollution goals but give business 
the latitude to find the most efficient way 
to meet those goals. 

To remain a political force in the 1990s, 
environmentalists will need to be more 
adept at touting long-term economic bene- 
fits of conservation. They can point out 
that buying energy-efficient equipment ul- 
timately saves money, that antipollution 
technologies can create as many jobs as 
they destroy and that preserving a forest 
may rescue an overlooked plant that could 
yield a cure for Arps or cancer. Greens and 
wise-users disagree on many issues, but 
they agree on one inescapable fact: unless 
society does a better job of reconciling eco- 
nomic growth with the conservation of nat- 
ural resources, future generations will 
have neither a healthy environment nor 
ahealthyeconomy. |—Reported by Andrea 
Dorfman/New York, J. Madeleine Nash/Chicago 
and Dick Thompson/Washington 


























Demanding Payment for Good Behavior 


dvocates for the wise use movement have come up with 

some pretty loopy ideas—among them, a scientifically 
silly proposal to halt global warming by clear-cutting ancient 
forests. But one of their radical notions has been getting a 
friendly hearing from the courts, Congress and the Bush Ad- 
ministration. The idea, which could ultimately cost state and 
federal governments billions, is that private landowners are 
constitutionally entitled to compensation 
when a government imposes environmen- 
tal restrictions on how their land may be 
used. Citing the clause in the Fifth Amend- 
ment that bars the government from taking 
private property “without just compensa- 
tion,” scores of landowners and developers 
are now secking remuneration. 

In the past, the Supreme Court has re- 
jected these pleas. But it may reconsider 
the issue this spring when it takes up the 
case of Lucas v. South Carolina Coastal 
Council. Real estate developer David Lu- 
cas bought two lots on the Isle of Palms in 
1986 with the intention of building houses 
on them. Two years later, new state regu- 
lations proscribed building so close to the 
ocean. Lucas did not challenge the state’s 
claim that beachside construction would 
cause erosion and threaten the stability 
of nearby homes, but he did seek com- 
pensation for his investment. A lower court awarded him 
$1,232,387.50, the price he paid for the land plus interest 
and taxes. The state successfully appealed, arguing that its 
regulations did not amount to depriving the developer of 
his land. 

It is easy to sympathize with Lucas, though land values 
can also be enhanced by environmental and zoning restric- 
tions. But a broad decision by the Supreme Court would be 
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disastrous for the principle of environmental regulation. It 
would open the door to a wave of demands for compensa- 
tion from citizens and companies affected by everything 
from rules protecting wetlands to restrictions on critical 
habitats for endangered species. 

A decision in favor of property rights could leave state 
governments with a double bind, says Brian Gray, a Univer- 
sity of California specialist in environmen- 
tal and property law. If the state imposes 
new regulations to protect vital ecosystems 
or species, it risks a slew of suits for com- 
pensation; but if it does not act, it could be 
sued for failing to protect the public trust. 

And where is the Bush Administration 
during this threat to the principle of envi- 
ronmental regulation? It has sided with 
Lucas. Some conservative legal theorists 
and their supporters within the Adminis- 
tration would welcome a reinterpretation 
of property rights that would also open 
the way to eviscerating health, safety and 
zoning as well as environmental 
regulations. 

This reassertion of private-property 
rights comes at a time when society is be- 
coming ever more aware of the ways in 
which actions in one part of the landscape 
affect the economic and ecological well- 
being of other areas. If the U.S. were still a sparsely populat- 
ed country with vast wilderness areas, it would matter less 
what one individual did with his or her property. Says Erik 
Meyers of the Environmental Law Institute: “The freedom 
to swing your arms stops at your neighbor's nose, and what 
has happened is that noses have got a lot closer together.” In 
such circumstances, it seems odd to pay people to pull their 
punches. —By Eugene Linden 
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Medical studies reveal... 


The earlier 


you 


use Rogaine, 


the better your 
chances of growing hair. 


Rogaine is the only product ever 
proven to grow hair. And studies 
show that using it at the first signs 
of hair loss gives you the best 
chance that it will grow hair for you. 
What are the early warning : 
signs of losing hair? 

Everyone loses a little hair. Fifty to 80 hairs a day is 
normal. If you're losing more than 100 hairs a day without 
normal replacement, the first sign 
will often be thinning of the 
“crown” at the top of your scalp. 
See your doctor when you first 
notice it, because this small bald 
spot can grow larger over time. 

Two million men worldwide 
have tried Rogaine. In yearlong 
clinical tests conducted by derma- 
tologists at 27 medical centers 
nationwide, virtually half (48%) 
of the men who tried Rogaine saw 
at least moderate hair regrowth. 
Thirty-six percent had minimal 
regrowth and only 16% had no 
regrowth. 

Doctors also found that it usu- 
ally takes 4 months or more 
before you can begin to evaluate 
your use of Rogaine. Side effects 
were minimal: only 5% of the men 
tested had itching of the scalp. 





“I may not have grown any hair 
after 6 months, but most of my 
hair's stopped falling out. I'm 
glad I got to the doctor fast.” 
—Luis Silva, 20 


“The first time | saw hair growing 
was at about 8 months. thadn't 
lost much. ..but I'm not taking any 


chances.” —Tony Vila 


TOPICAL 
SOLUTION 





“My hair's completely filled in. /t started growing in under 2 months. 
lt was amazing! Early treatment...it works!" —Jim Wilets, 30 





Will Rogaine work for you? 

Only a dermatologist or another 
doctor who treats hair loss can tell 
you, so see one soon. The sooner 
you get your prescription for 
Rogaine (which is now available in 
an economical 3-pack), the sooner 
you could be growing hair. 

For an informative brochure and videotape, a list of 
doctors in your area who can help you, and a certificate 
worth $10 as an incentive to visit your doctor, call the 
toll-free number below: 


Send in the coupon or call 
1 800 753-5559 ext 671 
for your $10 certificate. Soon. 


JT 


Mr. Keith Barton, The Upjohn Company | 
PO Box 9040, Opa Locka, Florida 33054-9944 
Dear Mr. Barton: | 


Please send me a free brochure and videotape, full of information on 
how to treat my hair loss with Rogaine. And just to make sure I don't | 
forget to go to my doctor about my hair loss, please send me a list of 
doctors who can help me and a certificate worth $10 as an incentive to | 
see my doctor. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| Thanks 
| 
| 
| 
| 











Name. | 
Address. | 
City/State/Zip | 
Phone. Age—__—___—_ | 

DVSION | 


For a summmary of product information, see adjoining page. 


minoxidil 2% 


The only product proven to grow hair. 


The only product 
ever proven to grow hair. 


What is ROGAINE? 

ROGAINE Topeca! Solution, discovered and made by The Upoha Company. is a standardized topecal (for use only on the 
Skin) presenpbon medicabon proved effective for the tong-term treatment of male pattern baldness of the crown and in 
temaies for diffuse hair loss oF thinning of the frontal areas of the scaip. 

ROGAINE is the only topical solution of minoxidil Minoxidil in tablet form has Deen used since 1980 to lower bloods 
pressure The use of mond tablets is wmited to treatment of patients with severe high blood pressure When a high 
enough dose in tablet form is used to lower blood pressure. certain effects that ment your attention may occur These 
effects appear to De dose related 

Persons who use ROGAINE Topical Solution have a low level of absorption of mnoxodi, much lower than that of persons 
Dewng treated with mound fad/ets tor negh blood pressure Therefore, the likelihood that a person using ROGAINE Topical 
Solution will develop the effects associated with minowidii rablets es very Smatl in tact. none of these effects have Deen 
Girectly attributes to ROGAINE in clinical studies, 

How soon can | expect results trom using ROGAINE? 

‘Studies have shown that the response to treatment with ROGAINE may vary widely 

Some patients recewing ROGAINE may see taster results than others. others may respond with a slower rate of Nasr 
Growth You should not expect visible growth in jess than 4 months 


Ml respond to ROGAINE, what will the hair look like? 

It you have very lettie Nasr and respond to treatment, your first hai growth may be sot, downy. coloriess hair that cs barely 
wsibie After further treatment the new hair should be the same color and thickness as the other hav on your scalp If you 
‘Start with substantial hair, the new hair should be of the same color and thickness as the rest of your Naw. 


How long do | need to use ROGAINE? 

ROGAINE ss a treatment. not a cure. It you respond to treatment, you will need to continue using ROGAINE to manntaen or 
increase haw growth It you do not begin to show a response to treatment wrth ROGAINE alter a reasonable period of teme 
(at least 4 months of more). your doctor may advise you to Giscontinue using ROGAINE 


What happens if | stop using ROGAINE? Will | keep the new hair? 

if you stop using ROGAINE. you will probably shed the new haw wittun a few months after stopping treatment 
What is the dosage of ROGAINE? 

You should apply a 1-mL dose of ROGAINE two times a day, once in the morning and once at night, belore bectime 
Each bottle should last about 30 days (1 month). The applicators in each package of ROGAINE are designed to let you 
apply the correct amount of ROGAINE with each application Please refer to the instructions for Use 
What if | miss a dose or forget to use ROGAINE? 

I you miss one oF two daity applications of ROGAINE. you should restart your twice-daily application and return to your 
usual schedule You should not attempt to make up tor missed applications 
Can | use ROGAINE more than twice a day? Will it work taster? 

No. Studies by The Upjohn Company have been carefully conducted to determine the correct amount of ROGAINE to use 
to obtain the most sabstactory results More frequent applications oF use of larger doses (more than 1 mL twice a day) have 
not been shown to speed up the process of hair growth and may increase the possibility of side eftects 
‘What are the most common side effects reported in clinical studies with ROGAINE? 

Studves of patents using ROGAINE have shown that the most common adverse ettects directly attndutabie to ROGAINE 
Topical Solution were Miching and other skin irritations of the treated area ot the scalp About 7% of palents had these 
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Minoxidil tablets are used to treat hgh biood pressure. Minoxndi tablets lower Blood pressure by relaxing the artenes. an 
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aMinduted to Minowdel tablets are not expected with the use of ROGAINE It however. you expenence any of the possible 
side effects lrsted. discontinue use of ROGAINE and consult your doctor Presumably, such effects would be most hkely 
greater adsorption occurred. ¢.g . because ROGAINE was used on damaged of inflamed stun oF in greater than recom. 
mended amounts 


in arena! studies. minoxidil. in doses tngher than would be obtained trom topical use in people has caused important 
Neart-structure damage Thes kind of damage has not been seen in humans grven mound tablets tor hugh blood pressure 
at effective doses, 

What factors may increase the risk of serious side eftects with ROGAINE? 

Individuals with known of suspected undertying Coronary artery disease or the presence of or predvsposhon to heart 
tadure would be at particular risk of systemic effects (that is. increased heart rate oF fluid retention) of minoxidil were to 
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ROGAINE should be applied only to the scalp and should not be used on other parts of the body because absorphon of 
minourde may be increased and the risk of side effects may become greater You should not use ROGAINE it your scaip 
Decomes irritated oF cs sundurned, and you should not use ft slong with other toprcal treatment medication on your scaip 
Can individuals with high blood pressure use ROGAINE? 

Indrduals with hypertension. including those under treatment with antinypertensive agents. can use ROGAINE Dut 
Se Patents taking guanethidine for high blood pressure showld not use 
Should any precautions be followed? 
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NOMINATED. Andrew H. Card Jr., 44, depu- 
ty to former White House chief of staff 
John Sununu; by President George Bush; 
to succeed Samuel K. Skinner as Transpor- 
tation Secretary; in Washington. A long- 
time Bush loyalist, Card has a reputation 
for strong political skills. His nomination 
over acting secretary James Busey and 
Customs Commissioner Carol Hallett sur- 
prised some, however, since Card has no 
experience in the field of transportation. 


CONVICTED. Ronald Cross, 34, and Gordon 
Lazore, 32, two high-profile warriors of 
the Mohawk tribe; of 20 charges and nine 
charges respectively, including assault and 
weapons offenses, stemming from an 
armed standoff with the Canadian army in 
1990 near Montreal that triggered a de- 
bate over Indian rights in Canada and the 
U.LS.; by Quebec Superior Court; in Saint 
Jéréme. The confrontation between the 
Mohawks and armed forces began when 
Natives from the Kanesatake Reserve 
mounted a roadblock on an access road to 
protest plans by the nearby village of Oka 
to expand a golf course on land the Indi- 
ans said was theirs. 


RETIRING. Howard Cosell, 73, one of the 
most liked—and disliked—sports journal- 
ists in the U.S.; from his daily show for 
ABC Radio, Speaking of Sports, and his 
weekly interview program, Speaking of Ev- 
erything; in New York City. In 1956 Cosell 
gave up his law practice, which served 
such clients as Willie Mays and Little 
League baseball, and turned to a broad- 
casting career that included 14 years as an 
outspoken commentator on ABC-TV’s 
Monday Night Football. 




























DIED. A.J. Antoon, 47, Tony Award- 
winning director of the Pulitzer Prize— 
winning play That Championship Season; 
of aips-related lymphoma; in New York 
City. Antoon’s deft showmanship was evi- 
dent in updated productions for the New 
York Shakespeare Festival such as the 
1972 staging of Much Ado About Nothing, 
set in pre-World War I small-town Amer- 
ica, and a Wild West version of The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew in 1990. 


DIED. Freddie Bartholomew, 69, curly- 
haired Dublin-born child actor of 1930s 
Hollywood movies; of a lung ailment; in 
Sarasota, Fla. While visiting the U.S. with 
his aunt, Bartholomew was offered the ti- 
tle role in the 1935 film David Copperfield, 
which made him an overnight star. Roles 
in such classics as Little Lord Fauntleroy 
(1936) and Captains Courageous (1937) 
followed, but by the early ‘40s his acting 
career had begun to decline, and after a 
stint as a daytime TV show host he even- 
tually became an advertising executive. 
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Feats of 
Progress 


Ken Burns, whose new 
film airs this week, puts 
the “story” back in history 


By RICHARD ZOGLIN 
o all your work as though you had 


D: thousand years to live,” said 


Mother Ann Lee, founder of the Shaker 
religious sect, “and as you would if you 
knew you must die tomorrow.” It is no ac- 
cident that Ken Burns picked the Shakers, 
who believed that God dwelt in the crafts- 
manship of their everyday work, as the 
subject for one of his films. Each of his 
works seems the labor of a lifetime: a 
painstaking assemblage of archival photo- 
graphs, period documents, interviews and 
music, welded together by narration that 
can soar to near religious inspiration. 

Burns is best known for his hugely suc- 
cessful mini-series The Civil War. But this 
season viewers are getting a chance to see 
the full breadth of his talent. His first new 
work since The Civil War debuted in Sep- 
tember 1990, Empire of the Air: The Men 
Who Made Radio, will be telecast on PBS 
this Wednesday. On the same night the 
public network will rerun his Oscar-nomi- 
nated 1981 film, Brooklyn Bridge. Two 
more of Burns’ films will be shown in July, 
and his entire oeuvre has been released on 
videocassette by Direct Cinema. 

There’s more to come. Burns is work- 
ing on a mini-series on the history of base- 
ball, scheduled to air in 1994. He is over- 
seeing (though not personally producing) 
another major historical series, on the 
American West. He is also planning a se- 
ries of 60- and 90-minute biographies of 
American historical figures, such as 
Thomas Jefferson and Lewis and Clark. 

Burns has firmly established himself as 
the master film chronicler of America’s past. 
“We've forgotten,” he says, “that history 
used to have a popular dimension, that it is in 
fact made up mostly of the word story. Pro- 
fessional historians have found it convenient 
to speak only to themselves and have ren- 
dered history rather dry or obtuse. And, of 
course, history is anything but that. 

Burns is a celebrator of America, but 
his work goes deeper than mere patrio- 
tism. What fascinates him most is the cre- 
ative act, those feats of inspiration and 
perseverance that move civilization for- 
ward. In Brooklyn Bridge and The Statue of 
Liberty, Burns chronicled the building of 


























Tragic hero: Armstrong atop his FM tower 


great structures that came to symbolize 
far more than stone and steel. What 
stands out most in The Civil War is the 
men—Lee, Sherman, Lincoln—who 
shaped events by the force of their vision 
and eloquence. In Huey Long, his marvel- 
ous portrait of the Louisiana demagogue, 
Burns seems attracted as much as repelled 
by his subject: the amassing of power can 
be a creative act too. 

Empire of the Air pre- 
sents Burns with a tougher 
subject. The development of 
radio was a diffuse process 
that spanned many years 
and lacks the obvious emo- 
tional resonance of Burns’ 
other subjects. Visually, the 
documentary has neither the 
grandeur of The Civil War 
nor the serene grace of The 
Shakers: Hands to Work, 
Hearts to God. Burns’ chief 
stylistic device here is a peri- 
odic fade to black, an at- 
tempt to simulate the sight- 
less charms of radio. 

Yet Burns makes his 
subject come alive by focus- 








The filmmaker at home 


ing on three crucial people. First is Lee 
DeForest, who patented the key invention 
that spawned the radio age—the three-ele- 
ment vacuum tube—but emerges as some- 
thing of a self-promoter and con man. Ed- 
win Howard Armstrong, who made 
important refinements in De Forest’s in- 
vention and battled him endlessly in the 
patent courts, is the film’s tragic hero: a 
bullheaded visionary defeated by people 
smarter and more ruthless than he. David 
Sarnoff, the founder of NBC, is one of 
those ruthless people (“I don’t get ulcers; I 
give them,” he once said), but he was the in- 
dispensable man who brought radio to the 
mass audience. Together, their lives illus- 
trate a seldom-told story: how creativity 
and commerce intersect to form progress. 

Burns, 38, has been making documen- 
taries since shortly after graduating from 
Hampshire College: in Amherst, Mass. 
The Civil War made him virtually a nation- 
al hero: he has been invited three times to 
the White House, received honorary de- 
grees from cight colleges and turned 
down several offers from Hollywood and 
the networks. “I was flattered,” he says, 
“but I told them I preferred to stay with 
public television, where I enjoy creative 
control and a sense of a willing home, not 
a fashionable home.” 

Burns’ own home is in Walpole, N.H., 
where he lives with his wife Amy (a some- 
time collaborator) and two daughters. He is 
a hands-on producer, sifting through librar- 
ies and archives himself in search of materi- 
al (joined by one or two co-producers on 
each film) and participating in every inter- 
view. The crafting of a Burns film proceeds 
on two parallel tracks. On the one hand, 
film is shot and archival material collected 
without regard for what they might illus- 
trate. At the same time, a script is prepared | 
without regard for whether there are pic- | 
tures to illustrate it. The editing process | 
that follows, says Burns, is “an incredibly 
difficult horse-trading maneuver, in which 
you realize that a whole group of images 
won't be used because there’s nothing [in 
the script], and a whole lot of words have to 
go because there’s nothing to illustrate 
them.” 

Burns eventually wants 
to try his hand at a fictional 
* movie, probably on a his- | 
® torical subject. “I started off 
5 my career wanting to be the | 
next John Ford,” he says. “I 
was particularly drawn to 
the way his films seemed not 
just to retell but essentially 
to be American stories.” 
With all his commitments, 
however, he estimates it will 
be 10 years before he gets 
the chance. But as Burns— 
as well as his audience—has 
learned, patience has its 
rewards, —Reported by William 
Tynan/New York 
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VIEW POINTS 


THEATER 


The Price Is Right 


The world’s wealthiest woman shows up at the impoverished vil- 
lage of her birth and offers improvements beyond imagination, 
plus a fortune for each man, woman and child. There is one catch: 
the townspeople must murder their popular mayor-elect. In his 
youth he seduced and abandoned a poor girl so he could marry a 
little money. Now old and rich, she wants vengeance. She believes 
everyone has a price, and she is right. Friedrich Dirrenmatt’s mo- 
rality play THE VISIT seemed shockingly cynical when the Lunts 
brought it to Broadway in the ’S0s. In a sad measure of the disillu- 
sioning years since, it now triumphs as a comedy. Harris Yulin is 
fine as the betrayer and Jane 
Alexander dazzling as the rad- 
dled revenger. But the real star 
is Alexander’s husband Edwin 
Sherin, who has directed in high 
Austro-German style, most of 
the characters sporting masks 
and sounding like puppets. He 
controls the tone unerringly. 
The simpler and more childlike 
the telling, the more piercing 
the satire gets in Broadway's 
finest revival of the past half- 
dozen years. —W.A.H. Il 


THEATER 


A Tale of Downward Mobility 
Frank Norris’ novel McTEAGUE is a panorama of the U.S. 
at the turn of the century: cowboys, gold mines, the immigrant ex- 
perience, the advent of electricity and the movies. At the core is a 
gruesome cautionary tale, aptly retitled Greed by Erich Von Stro- 
heim when he made a nine-hour film of it in 1923. The book is 
both bad and great, its prose lopsided and its effects crude, its 
power and pathos undiminished. In adapting it anew, Califor- 
nia’s Berkeley Repertory Theater has retained all the virtues and 
many of the faults. The first half of Neal Bell’s script seems way- 
ward, slow and sometimes cute, in part because director Sharon 
Ott opts for a too stylized manner of acting. The second half is 
riveting. This is a story of downward mobility, about a miner 
turned dentist (sans diploma) who winds up defrocked and 
doomed in an aban- 
?doned mine. In a 
2 stunning coup de 
theatre, the multi- 
purpose set ends by 
dropping chutes, 
heaving dust and be- 
coming the industri- 
al hellhole that he 
struggled, and failed, 
to escape. — W.A.H. Il 


MUSIC 
Sounds of Surprise 


True confessions from the artist on this ravishing live recording: 
she was once bothered by an overly enthusiastic fan named Dick, 
to whom she dedicates her lake-clear version of John Fogerty’s 
lovely, lonesome Lodi, and she is a major admirer of Minnie 
Pearl. Well, land’s sake, this album is full of surprises. Fans might 
not expect this strong and graceful singer to fall about over the 
comic antics of the dingbat with the price tag dangling off her hat, 
but if there’s one thing EMMYLOU HARRIS excels at, it’s sur- 
prise, And, at the same time, consistency. And a restlessness un- 
der the conventional constraints of country music. On Emmylou 
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Harris and the Nash Ramblers at 
the Ryman (Reprise), her consid- 
erable gifts are in full flourish. She 
can sing a Bill Monroe classic with 
reverence and put over Steve 
Earle’s nail-spitting Guitar Town 
with untroubled conviction. She is 
astute and audacious enough to 
follow up Stephen Foster’s Hard 
Times with Bruce Springsteen's 
spooky and mournful Mansion on 
the Hill. Just goes to show. When Emmylou Harris gets to work 
on a tune, country music knows no bounds. —.c. 


CINEMA 
Lives of Mannerly Desperation 


“Give me a child when he is seven,” Michael Apted might say, 
“and he’s mine for life.” In 1963 Apted, later a movie director 
(Gorillas in the Mist) but then a researcher for Granada TV, 
helped corral 10 British seven-year-olds and expose their elfin 
dreams and class prejudices in interviews for the documentary 7 
Up. Every seven years since, he has returned to see how his young 
charges are faring. This time, in 35 UP, they are mostly a dour lot, 
soldiering edgily on, recounting their promotions and sackings, 
their new children and divorces. The trio of public school twits, 
who in the first film sang Waltzing Matilda in Latin, have mel- 
lowed into responsible burghers. Poor Neil, the brilliant child and 
(last time) the homeless 
neurotic, has settled in 
Shetland, Scotland, frail 
but still alive. That is al- 
most the best to be said 
for the entire group, and 
they seem to know it; 
they speak apologetically 
of the not very much they 
have achieved. The man- 
nerly desperation that 
seeps through is heart- 
breaking. R.C. 


TELEVISION 
Knots Landing on the Prairie 


Few brand names in television have been as successful in re- 
cent years as the Hallmark Hall of Fame. Its tony TV movies, 
usually uplifting slices of Americana (Sarah, Plain and Tall; 
Promise), have consistently won Emmys as well as high ratings. 
O PIONEERS! (cas, Feb. 2,9 p.m. est), Willa Cather’s 1913 novel 
about the Nebraska frontier, must have seemed an ideal Hallmark 
project. It is certainly ideal for Jessica Lange, one of those over-40 
movie actresses who are increasingly 

2 turning to TV for “mature” roles. As 
Alexandra Bergson, the Swedish 
farmer's daughter who tames the 
“wild land,” she has a steely grace. 
But what was grand and moving in the 
novel comes out small and ordinary. 
Maybe it’s because screenwriter Rob- 
ert W. Lenski and director Glenn Jor- 
dan treat every event in Alexandra’s 
life (a family quarrel, a sudden death) 
as if it were a scene from Knots Land- 
ing. Or maybe it’s just that Cather’s 
bittersweet picture of frontier life 
can't be reduced to greeting-card 
sentiments. —RZ. 
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WE'RE VERY, VERY SERIOUS ABOUT 
PROTECTING YOUR RETIREMENT SAVINGS. 


Most people think of their retirement the principal; and tax deferral on earned 
savings as their “safe money,” the interest, so your money can grow faster 
money that they absolutely can't afford and there's more there when you retire. 
to lose, or even risk in the volatile stock These annuities are fully guaranteed 
or bond markets. by MetLife, a company with a century- 

For them, MetLife has created a vari- old tradition of financial stability. 
ety of annuity products that offer two big For more information, call your MetLife 
advantages: our iron-clad guarantee for —_ rep, or 1-800-553-4459. 


GET MET. IT PAYS. 
<3 MetLife 
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Music 





Fusions for the 21st Century 





Melding indigenous folk traditions with Western jazz and 
high-tech pop, world music forges a vital new sound 





By GUY GARCIA 





i n her native Africa, singer Aster Aweke 
is so popular that she has been dubbed 
“Ethiopia’s Donna Summer.” But Aweke, 
who grew up listening to Aretha Franklin 
and Billie Holiday, always dreamed of be- 
ing a hit in America. Now, nine years after 
moving to the U.S., she has achieved her 
goal. Her album Kabu (Columbia Rec- 
ords) reached No. 4 on Billboard’s World 
Music chart. Kabu gets its power from 
Aweke’s vocals, which soar above a lush 
weave of Ethiopian folk melodies and 
American jazz and pop, evoking sunny im- 
ages of love and life in her rural home- 
land. Yet most fans who buy her records 
can’t understand a word she sings. Says 
Aweke, who sings in Amharic: 
‘““Americans say, ‘We don’t 3 
know what you're talking 
about, but we can follow; we 
feel you there.’ ” 

Aweke is not the only non- 
English singer who is coming 
through clearly. Salif Keita, an 
ebullient singer from Djoliba, 
Mali, whose album Amen 
stayed at No. | on the Billboard 
World Music chart for 12 
weeks, mixes Western guitars 
and drums with high-tech elec- 
tronics that mimic such Man- 
dingo instruments as the 
stringed kora and the xylo- 
phone-like balaphon. Brazilian 
singer Margareth Menezes, the 
French guitar troupe Gipsy 
Kings and Zimbabwe’s Thomas 
Mapfumo, among others, also 
have solid new albums on the 
U.S. market. 

“People are becoming 
aware there are other musical 
styles besides Western rock and 
pop that are just as valid,” ex- 
plains David Byrne, who helped 
pioneer the fusion of rock and 
Third World traditions with his 
band Talking Heads. Byrne’s 
interest in non-European music 
led him to found his own label, 
Luaka Bop, which has issued an 
ambitious series of compila- 
tions and samplers. 

The appeal of world-music 
artists lies in their heartfelt in- 
tensity—something that has be- 
come rare in the cookie-cutter 
commercialism of Western 
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rock and pop. “You get tired of turning on 
the radio, and it sounds like the same pro- 
ducer could have made half the Top 10,” 
says Byrne, who plans to bring out an al- 
bum by Indian composer Viajaya Anand 
this year. “You get assaulted by a million 
different cultures when you walk down 
the streets of most American cities, and 
that’s not reflected in the music.” 

World music—the term was coined by 
ethnomusicologists as a catchall for 
non-European, indigenous traditions— 
has been seeping into the Western pop 
mainstream for years through progressive 
recordings by Byrne, the Beatles, Peter 
Gabriel and Paul Simon. Simon's Grace- 
land and The Rhythm of the Saints albums, 
particularly, brought South African and 
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dazzling tattoo on 
skins, gongs and 


Brazilian folk styles to a mass audience. 
Now, after decades of borrowing by West- 
ern musicians, Third World composers 
are creating cross-cultural fusions of their 
own—and finding a growing audience. 


Ten years ago, a world-music album was | 


lucky to sell a few thousand copies in the 
U.S. Today 10,000 to 50,000 copies is 
more typical, and the number of artists 
and record companies—from Luaka Bop 
to Mango, Real World and Rhythm Safa- 
ri—has exploded. This year’s Grammy 
Awards will feature a Best World Music 
category for the first time. 

The crossover potential of the new au- 
ral hybrids is obvious on Mickey Hart’s 
Planet Drum, a dazzling display of rhyth- 
mic virtuosity performed by the Grateful 
Dead drummer and a super group of per- 
cussionists from Nigeria, Brazil and India. 
Planet Drum, which has been No. 1 on the 
Billboard World Music chart for the past 
nine weeks, is a rollicking time machine, 
at once archaic and up-to-the-second, pri- 
mal and technologically smart. In songs 
like Udu Chant, Temple Caves 
and Dance of the Hunter’s Fire, 
the players coax a torrent of tat- 
toos and flowing rhythms from 
a battery of drums, synthesiz- 
ers, Chinese cymbals, rattles 
and even Mexican donkey jaws. 

“Indigenous music is being 
brought into the digital age,” 
says Hart, who, in conjunction 
with the Library of Congress, 
will soon issue a recording of 
music from the Amazon basin. 
“This is not a bunch of savages 
killing chickens and howling at 
the moon. These are people 
playing older instruments who 
are virtuosos in their own right. 
World music tells us where we 
have been and where we are go- 
ing. We are looking for the 
rhythms of the 21st century.” 

They seem to be every- 
where. The 3 Mustaphas 3, a 
cutting-edge band from En- 


CULTURAL gland, incorporates styles from 
CROSSOVERS the Balkans, Africa and Latin 
Drummer Hart America—sometimes in a sin- 
bangs outa 


gle song. And Shang Shang Ty- 
phoon, a Japanese septet with 
two albums on the Epic/Sony 


donkey jaws; : Japan label, blends Okinawan 
Aweke’s Amharic and traditional Japanese music 
' vocals soarbeyond = with alsa, reggae, funk and 
; the language rock. “There is no pure, un- 
ra) barrier adulterated music anymore,” 


says Hart. “Nor should there 
be. If music doesn’t change, it 
dies. And when the music dies, 
the community dies.” By that 
measure, the world’s future 
sounds pretty lively. & 
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Nicholson Baker explores the nature of arousal in his 
dazzling and erotic (but not pornographic) novel Vox 


By RICHARD STENGEL 


A rtists who work on a small scale have 
traditionally been known as minia- 
turists. The term has a kind of pat-on-the- 
head condescension about it, a sense that 
the miniaturist is forever relegated to the 
artistic minor leagues. 

But just as quantum physicists have re- 
vealed that the world inside the atom— 
with its whizzing elementary particles and 
clouds of electrons—is just as grand as the 


is an extended brooding on a single self- 
mortifying question: Is John Updike a 
better writer than I am? 

Baker's new book, Vox (Random 
House; $15), should vault him out of the 
anteroom of cult writers. Vox is not a voy- 
age into the deep time of interior thought 
but a story that takes place in the time it 
takes to read it. Vax's 165 pages consist of a 
single telephone conversation between a 
man and a woman, strangers who have 
both called an adult party line and then de- 





Baker at home: capturing mental life as truly as possible 


big, blooming universe outside, artists 
who construct a magnum opus out of the 
microscopic have become major-leaguers, 

Nicholson Baker is a subatomic physi- 
cist of fiction, a quantum suburban 
Proust. He is a wizard at anatomizing the 
micromechanics of mental life, at charting 
the quicksilver zigzags of decision and in- 
decision, a writer who can spin out a mock 
epic from a pair of broken shoelaces. 

His first novel, The Mezzanine, takes 
place in the time its protagonist ascends 
an escalator, but it is a dazzlingly dense 
journey into the mind of a man who medi- 
tates on subjects like the delights of perto- 
rated paper. His second novel, Room 
Temperature, occurs during the 20-minute 
reverie of a young husband feeding his six- 
month-old daughter, but it explores, in 
droll, Andy Kaufmanish detail, the history 
and I, Baker’s third book, 


cided to have a private conversation. We 
never find out what they do, how old they 
are or what they look like, but by the end of 
Baker’s brief novel, the reader knows these 
two characters inside, if not out. 

The sexual encounter in Vox is the very 
opposite of another contemporary land- 
mark of literary eroticism, the zipless sex of 
the 70s. Erica Jong’s cheesy fiction offered 
a New Age pardon for the grunting libido 
of genital-to-genital sex. Zipless meant 
voiceless. Vox, by contrast, is the ultimate 
in "90s safe sex: voices, not hands, caress 
each other as Baker teases out a rambling 
romp of a conversation followed by simul- 
masturbatory climaxes between 
partners thousands of miles away. 

The two interlocutors of Vox—Abby 
and Jim (the pedestrian names somehow 
don’t do them justice }—are virtuoso talk- 
ers. They are not merely poets of sexuality 


taneous 
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We Get a 
Good Return 
on Our 


Investment. 


c } wl Be nnett 
The Nature Conservancy takes a 
business approach to protecting our 
natural world. Each day in the U.S. we 
invest in over 1,000 addirional acres of 
critical habitat for the survival of rare 
and endangered species. 

Through creative techniques like 
debt-for-nature swaps, we are also 
saving millions of acres of tropical 
rainforest throughout Latin America 
and the Caribbean. 

On these protected acres raptors, like 
this bald eagle, 
breed the next generation. Trout return 
to the stream to spawn. Bison and 
antelope return to the grasslands to 


return each year to 


caly e. 

Join us, and make an investment in 
our natural heritage. Future return: isn’t 
that what investment is all about? 


The 


Nature 


Jonservancy 





Conservation Through Private Action 


For more information, 
call toll-free 1-800-628-6860. 
write The 
“1815 N. Lyt 


Nature Conservancy, Box PSA 
in Street, Arlington, VA 22209) 
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Books 


(an eroticized George and Gracie) but 
acute lyricists of everyday life. Listen to 
Abby's riff on pop songs that end with 
fade-outs (“this attempt to imply that oh 
yeah, we're a bunch of endlessly creative 
folks who jam all night’); while Jim ex 
plains why he doesn’t bother to t 





y such 





records (“you really need the feeling of ra 
dio luck in listening to pop music’) 
A just-the-facts-M 


their conversation wou 


im summary ol 





go like this: she 
fantasizes about having sex with three 
house painters, while he tells her how he 
and an office co-worker sat in his apart 
ment, covered by a blanket, and silently 


separately masturbated to a porn film 
t 


aa ut to condense Vox that way is to de 
scribe Lolita as the story of a randy 
professor and a dim-witted 13-year-old 
girl. It misses the myriad ah-yes analogies, 
the deadeye humor, the fervent, carnal 
lyricism ol what is not pornography (as 
some will call it) but an anatomically cor 
rect, technology-assisted love story 

Jim is a kind of platonic voyeur. He 
doesn't seek to peer into women’s bed 
rooms but into their brains. He mastur 
bates to the idea of women masturbating 
He postulates a sexual Heisenberg’s prin 
ciple A man is a watcher, and a watcher 


disturbs the purity of the event.” Abby is 








aroused mainly by her ability to arouse 
She is a Hall of Fame sexual fantasist. “It's 
kind of like getting dressed for a party,’ 
she says, “and being unsure of what to 
weal and frantically trying on one im 
age after another like clothes 

Baker, 35, lives in a small town in up 
state New York with his wife and child 
The telephone is the way he communi 
cates with the outside world. “My business 
life seems to take place over the phone 
he says, in a pleasantly reedy voice. “I 
know all these people and deal with them 
weekly on the phone whom I've never 
met.” Talking on the phone and reading 
have a certain kinship The nice thing 
about reading a book is that it Is private, 


ition; it doesn’t mat 





like a phone conv 
ter what you're wearing when you read it 

An astute critic once said that the 
poet must be as in love with the form of his 
sonnet as he is with the form of his love 
Nicholson Baker is as obsessed with lan- 
guage as he is with sex. Vox is as much 
about wordplay as it is about foreplay 

In a sense Vox illuminates the strange 
connections of modern life, how people 
achieve intimacy at a technological dis 
tance. Two hundred years ago, Vox would 
have been titled Lettres and been an epis 
tolary romance, Today people don’t kiss 
by the book but by telephone wire. The 
phone affords protection; it literally al- 
lows us to save face, Vox proves once again 
that the brain, as love doctors always tell 


us, IS Ihe sexiest organ r 


Big Chill on Campus 





Education 








After decades of growth, U.S. colleges are facing a financial squeeze that 
threatens the quality and breadth of higher education 


By RICHARD N. OSTLING 


or a half-century, expansion has 

been the byword of American high- 

er education. More course 
ings, bigger and better-paid faculties, 
new graduate schools and elaborately 
equipped laboratories, more diverse stu- 
dent bodies. The emphasis on bigger and 
better helped make American universities 
the envy of the world and their degrees 
one of the nation’s hottest exports. 

But suddenly, with a shifting of eco- 
nomic winds, contraction is the order of 
the day. As state, and private 
sources of funds dry up and bills from the 
fast-spending “80s come due, 
most élite colleges find themselves facing 
a financial crunch that promises to re- 
shape the contours of higher education. 
“Now they have to pay for their prosperi- 
ty,” says Robert Rosenzweig, president 
of the Association of American Universt- 
ties in Washington. “It morning 
after.” 

Colleges of all stripes—public and pri- 
vate, princely and proletarian—are re 
trenching in an effort to stay afloat. Mean- 
while, rising. A declining 
pool of 18-year-olds has forced schools 
into a pricey competition for students. 
The cost of high-tech equipment and 
high-profile professors continues to grow, 
along with such expenses as medical insur- 


offer- 


federal 


even the 


is the 


expenses are 


ance. The cutbacks are causing alarm 
among faculty members and a_ furor 
among students, who are worried that 


schools will be unable to deliver on the 
educational promises made in their glossy 
catalogs. 

At Yale University, administrators see 
the current $8.8 million operating deficit 
ballooning to a staggering $50 million 
within a few years, and contemplate deep 
cuts in faculty and programs. Having al- 
ready trimmed nearly 10% in administra- 
tive costs and 5% in academic expenses 
last year, along with such marginal items 
as the water-polo team, the New Haven 
institution is proposing to climinate two 
departments—linguistics and operations 
research. It hopes to consolidate three en- 
gineering departments into one, with a 
23% loss of faculty. And it anticipates a 
10.7% overall reduction in its professorial 
ranks. 

Similar cuts are looming at Stanford, 
which is planning to slash $43 million over 


After 90 years of service, Commons is closed for dinner 





the next two years. And Columbia Univer- 
sity, which faces a $50 million deficit, will 
probably follow suit, although the heads 
of 26 arts-and-sciences departments have 
threatened to quit if the cutbacks are too 
harsh. Adding to the woes of such élite 
and venerable universities are harrowing 
upkeep costs for aging buildings: at Yale 
the tab for deferred maintenance is said to 
be $1 billion. 

While the pinch at private schools has 
been tightening for some time, troubles 
cascaded rather suddenly upon the public 
campuses. State governments, having lav- 
ished funds on their colleges in the ‘80s, 
are grappling with large budget deficits, 
declining tax revenues and increased out- 
lays as a result of the recession. 

California epitomizes the problems. 
The celebrated Master Plan of 1960 calls for 
the top high school graduates in the state to 
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@ 10.7% of arts-and- 


@ Departments of 
linguistics and applied 
physics 

@ Three specialized 


have access to 
the world-class 
University of 
California sys- 
tem, which has 
nine campuses. 
Somewhat less accomplished students 
those in the top third of their classes—can 
enter 20 California State University cam- 
puses, while everyone else is eligible for 
the 107 community colleges. Then came 
last year’s crushing state deficit and a $369 
million cut in higher-education spending. 
Barry Munitz, chancellor of the Cal State 
system, says his domain “is so dangerously 
underfunded” that the Master Plan “be- 
comes more of a myth every day.” 

To make ends meet, the University of 
California, Berkeley, has cut 163 full- and 
part-time faculty and increased fees 40% 
this year. Governor Pete Wilson wants a 
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engineering departments 
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CALIFORNIA STATE 
UNIVERSITY, 
LONG BEACH 


@ Varsity football, swimming, 
tennis 

@ 75 full-time and 500 
temporary teachers 

@ 13% of class sections 

@ Midyear admissions for 
freshmen 

@ Library: 10% of hours, 
38% of computer access 

@ Staff-training workshops 


new 22% hike for next year. 
(Even then, residents would pay 
only $3,036, a big bargain com- 
pared with the tab at private 
campuses of similar excellence.) 
Hundreds of infuriated students 
at the university campus in Davis 
conducted a 196(0s-style sit-in 
for four days after U.C. regents 
approved the latest increase. 
California is hardly alone in 
ordering steep tuition hikes. Charges for 
many State University of New York stu- 
dents will double in two years if a budget 
unveiled last week is approved. This year, 
fees jumped 36% at Oregon State Univer- 
sity. The University of Maine adminis- 
tered a rare midyear tuition hike of 
15.6%. Mississippi's public-university stu- 
dents may face a 25% jump next year. 
Tuition increases are a seemingly sim- 
ple way for public colleges to meet defi- 
cits, but if taken too far they undermine 
the principle of state-supported educa- 
tion. A steep price means that “education 
is no longer seen as a public good, but as a 
private benefit,” enriching the individual 
as Opposed to society, says University of 
Oregon provost Norman Wessells. Joseph 


Duffey, president of American University 
in Washington, shares that concern: “Peo 
ple think they don’t have obligations to 
any children but their own.” 

While private campuses do not face 
such philosophical scruples about raising 
fees, they seem to have reached a practical 
limit. After rapid increases throughout 
the 1980s, market resistance is forcing tu- 
itions to level off. Thus schools are com- 
pelled to reduce expenses. Just how intel 
ligently this is done will determine the 
future strength of each college. “We're all 
going to have to do more with less,” says 
James Pickering, academic-affairs vice 
president at the University of Houston. 

Unfortunately, it is already clear that 
many schools are doing considerably less 





Helmets for the defunct Long Beach 49ers are shelved—permanently AVID BUTOW FOR THEE 


with less. The California State system, | 
which is distinct from the U.C. system, has 
laid off 3,000 full- and part-time teachers 
and canceled 5,000 course sections, This 
meant that last fall 1,162 hapless students 
at the San Diego State campus were ini 
tially unable to find a spot in a single 
course that they needed to meet their 
graduation requirements. At Cal State 
Long Beach, president Curtis McCray de 
scribed the damage to a local reporter: “In 
chemistry, we have no chemicals. In art, 
there is no paint. In other parts, it’s simply 
impossible to get paper. Hallways go un- 
cleaned. Light bulbs go unchanged. We 
can't offer classes because we've laid off 
faculty.” 

The consequences of some cutbacks 


Bye-Bye Financial Aid 


or private colleges, few costs rose more quickly during the 


qualified candidates for last fall’s freshman class 


11 of them 


1980s than dollars allotted for financial aid. But having a ra- 
cially and economically diverse student body seemed worth al- 
most any price. Now the economic realities of the 90s are fore- 
ing college administrators to make painful decisions about their 
commitment to students who may not be able to pay their own 
way. “Need-blind” admissions—the high-minded practice of 
accepting qualified students regardless of their financial sta- 
tus—is “close to a religion” at many schools, says Henry Ro- 
sovsky, economics professor at Harvard University. “But there 
can be no sacred cows in the current period.” 

Some élite institutions have already offered up that cow for 
sacrifice. Two years ago, Smith College, which spends $13.7 mil- 
lion a year on financial aid, announced that it could no longer 
afford a need-blind admissions policy. As a result, 29 otherwise 
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women of color—were rejected. Under pressure from students 
and alumnae, Smith resumed its need-blind policy this year, but 
the result is likely to be the same. While those 29 students would 
probably be admitted now, Smith still wouldn't be able to give 
them any money. 

Wesleyan University, which overshot its financial-aid bud 
get by $850,000 last year, is considering a proposal to make a 
student's ability to pay one of the major factors in determining 
who is accepted from the school’s waiting list. Meanwhile, Bow- 
doin College in Brunswick, Me., despite a professed commit- 
ment to admitting students without regard to financial need, re 
jected 40 otherwise qualified applicants last year when it ran out 
of aid money. “Letting financial conditions affect who gets in is 
not an attractive option for us,” laments admissions dean Rich- 
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UNIVERSITY OF 
BRIDGEPORT 


@ One-third of degree 
programs 

@ One-fourth of class 
sections 

@ 122 faculty and staff 

@ 83% of the endowment 


GOING? 


@ The law school 
@ The entire university 


are less obvious, more insid- 
ious. The University of Mary- 
land and the University of Mas- 
sachusetts have cut library 
| expenses and subscriptions to 
academic journals and post- 
poned maintenance on build- 
ings. They have trimmed back 
on teaching assistants, shaved 
the overall ratio of professors to 
students. “You can’t see the 
damage now,” says Sherry Pen 
ney, chancellor of U. Mass’s Boston cam- 
pus, “but in five years there will be no 
| journals in the library, the best people 
| will have left, the infrastructure will be 
falling apart.” 

Still, many educators believe that the 
contraction of the 1990s need not spell 
doom for U.S. universities. If major insti- 
tutions concentrate on what they do best 
and stop trying to be all things to all stu- 
dents, they may actually emerge stronger 
than ever. “What we are witnessing is the 
death of the 19th century research univer- 
sity,” says David Scott Kastan, chairman 
of Columbia's department of English and 
comparative literature. Such institutions 
are enormously inefficient, but there are 
good ways and bad ways to prune them. 





“There's the democracy-of-pain option,” 
he explains, “whereby you cut across the 
board, which runs a terrible risk of medi- 
ocritizing and demoralizing the university. 
Or you can make more selective cuts, 
which require real leadership.” 

At Northwestern University, decisions 
to close the nursing and dental-hygiene 
programs probably represent intelligent 
pruning, as does Yale’s decision to con- 
solidate applied physics with physics. Kas- 
tan and others point out that universities 
within a given city or region could save 
money by sharing resources. “It’s odd that 
every university needs to have its own mo- 
lecular-biology course and pre-Tudor the- 
ater course,” Kastan says. 

Among the financially weakest col- 





Can marriage to another college save the sinking school? 


leges, however, intelligent cut- 
ting will not suffice. “Some col- 
leges will either have to 
consolidate or shut down,” says 
Sara Melendez, who until re- 
cently served as vice provost 
and dean of arts and humanities 
at Connecticut’s University of 
Bridgeport. The school, hard 
hit by the deterioration of its 
hometown, has been struggling 
to stave off its own demise. Late 
last year it began negotiations 
for an emergency loan of $2 
million to $3 million in order to 
keep operating. Administrators 
now believe that the school can 
survive only by merging with 
nearby Sacred Heart Universi- 
ty, though the law school pre- 
fers another partner. 

Such decisions promise to 
make the coming decade the 
most difficult ever faced by 
America’s institutions of higher 
learning. By the year 2000, many 
educators predict, the country 
will have leaner universities and a 
smaller system of higher educa- 
tion. But that may be appropriate. In the 
past 20 years, too many colleges overbuilt, 
too many aspired to do too much, and as a 
result, (00 many are competing frantical- 
ly—and_ wastefully—for the same stu- 
dents. “We need more community col- 
leges and fewer research universities,” 
observes Duffey of American University, 
“and there should be more liberal-arts 
schools focusing on undergraduate educa- 
tion.” A smaller system might turn out to 
be a better system, particularly if colleges 
concentrate on developing their unique 
strengths. But to do so will require all the 
brainpower and ingenuity that American 
educators can muster. Reported by Ann 
Blackman/Washington and Jeanne Reid/Boston, 
with other bureaus 
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ard Steele. “But we're not assuming that we can be totally need- 


blind as we approach the 21st century.” 


Admissions officials say that unless the government pro- 
vides more financial support, growing numbers of youngsters, 
particularly in the middle class, may not be able to attend the 
schools of their choice. “Low-income students get fully fund- 
ed, and high-income students pay full freight, but it’s the mid- 


dle class that really has a hard time,” says 
Rosovsky. Increasingly, institutions are div- 
vying up their limited funds into skimpy par- 
tial-aid packages rather than full grants—a 
practice known as gapping. This leads stu- 
dents to overextend themselves by taking on 
unadvisably large loans or excessively de- 
manding jobs. Both Reed College in Port- 
land, Ore., and Amherst College in Massa- 
chusetts, for example, will ask their 
financial-aid students to kick in about $500 


more than last year, either from loans or campus employment. 


rhough they don’t like to admit it, many colleges are active- 


fall, compared with jus 


ly pursuing wealthy students by intensifying their recruitment 
of affluent foreign students. International students made up 
11% of the entering class at the University of Pennsylvania last 
12% a decade ago. About 45% of the stu- 
dents at Penn receive financial aid, but only 8% of the foreign 


students do. 






Middle-class students lose out 


While international recruiting and con- 
2 tinued support for indigent students will 
= help colleges maintain their ethnic and ra- 
* cial diversity, another kind of diversity is 
likely to be sacrificed as private colleges feel 
the squeeze. Without the middle and work- 
ing Classes, says J. Carey Thompson, admis- 
sions director at Furman University in 
Greenville, S.C., “it’s the economic diversity 
that will suffer.” 


—By Janice C. Simpson 
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Yo! Bobby! 


One is a jazz singer who 
fashions his voice into a mu- 
sical instrument; the other, a 
classical cellist whose instru- 
ment sings with the soulful- 
ness of the human voice. 
Hush, the charmingly off- 
beat collaboration of vocal 
innovator Bobby McFerrin 
and concert artist Yo-Yo Ma, 


hits the record racks this 


Out-Cast 





week: a mix of McFerrin 
originals and classical stan- 
dards tailored to the talents 
of the singular duo, As the 
son of the first black bari- 
tone to sing at the Met, self- 
described “opera brat” 
McFerrin needed no intro- 
duction to Bach or Vivaldi. 
While Ma lacks a similar 
background in jazz, his part- 
ner observes, “He has the 
courage to improvise.” 


RICHARD DREYFUSS, Gene Hackman, Glenn Close—the quint- 
essential “dream cast.” But Hispanic performers see a night- 
mare in the stars of Death and the Maiden, Broadway's upcoming 


play of passion and politics: a 
work with a Latin setting, per- 
formed by Anglo actors. Direc- 
tor Mike Nichols promised that 
Hispanics would be considered 
as understudies, but none were 
hired. HOLA, a Latino artists 
group, has filed a complaint with 
New York City’s human-rights 
commission, even while ap- 
plauding the production's one 
undeniable achievement for His- 
panics—the Broadway debut of 
the playwright, Chilean literary 


grandmaster Ariel Dorfman. 
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BY MICHAEL QUINN 


ANew 
Drew 


We first meet her as 
Child Actor. A few years 
pass, and we are rein- 
troduced to her as 
Adolescent Alcoholic. 
Now comes DREW 
BARRYMORE'S latest 
incarnation: Budding— 
make that Budded— 
Star of the psychosexu- 
al thriller Poison Ivy. 
The seasoned 16-year- 
old already knows rule 
No. 1 of Hollywood 
heavyweights: never 
admit you are playing 
the villain. Of her homi- 
cidal home wrecker, 
Barrymore says, “She 
just wants to be loved, 
to have a family—and 
the house, the dog, the 
cars, the money, the 
jewelry, the clothes, 
y’ know?” We know. 


es 











No G’Day for Magic 


Basketball’s Magic Johnson 
became a sudden symbol of 
the battle against Alps when 
he revealed that he has the 
HIV virus. Now he is getting 
a crash course in the preju 
dice resulting from such 
honesty. Dr. Brian Sando, 
medical chief of Australia’s 
Olympic basketball team, 
suggested last week that 
Aussie players boycott 
games against the Ameri- 
cans if Magic was among 
them. Sando’s quackish ex- 
cuse: Johnson could pass the 
virus to other athletes. Dave 
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Gavitt, president of U.S.A 
Basketball, insisted ‘Magic 
Johnson's eligibility for the 
1992 Olympic Games is not 
in question.” But no need to 
throw another bigot on the 
barbie: Australian Olympic 
officials decreed there 
would be no boycott. Else- 
where, Johnson’s name re- 
mained magic. He handily 
qualified for a spot in Febru- 
ary’s All-Star game. And he 
is one of the famous faces in 
Michael Jackson's new video, 
Remember the Time, to be 
released next week. 
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